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& A HE BEAUTY of your garden or 
| lawn this spring and summer de- 


pends on what you do about soil 
conditioning right now. Money, time, and labor 
spent on seeds and plants in the spring are 
wasted when the hot sun parches and bakes the 


garden . . . unless the soil has been carefully 
prepared, 

Before planting seeds, perennials, or shrubs of 
any kind—for lawn or garden—be sure to thor- 


oughly dig in Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss, ‘‘the 
Mother of Humus.’’* 
This ideal soil condi- 
tioner contributes the 
necessary humus for 
healthy plant growth—it 
breaks up hard clay soils, 
allows plant roots to 
breathe, and promotes the 
development of vigorous root systems—it gives 
body to sandy soils, provides a storage reservoir 
of water and liquid plant foods for the use of 
plants when needed most. 


Planting of any kind should not take place 
until all the frost is out of the ground and the 
soil has had a chance to dry out. Then spade 
the soil and thoroughly mix in plenty of Em- 
blem-Protected Peat Moss. This holds the 
much-needed moisture and provides warmth for 
quick germination of seeds, and the rapid root 
regeneration of trans- 
planted seedlings. It also 
helps in eliminating the 
usual transplanting set- 
backs and loss. 


Gladiola and dahlia 
tubers should also be 
planted in a soil that has 
been properly conditioned 
with Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss. If this has been carefully followed, 
you will obtain much more healthy and luxuri- 
ant foliage and blooms this summer—and dirt- 
free bulbs, easily lifted next fall. 
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Before transplanting rose bushes, evergreens and 
shrubs, be sure that Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss has been thoroughly mixed with the sur- 
rounding earth for the stimulation of rapid root 
development. You will also find that an in- 
sulating summer mulch of Peat Moss will pre- 
vent surface hardening and reduce weeding and 
cultivating labor. 


Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss is sold under vari- 
ous trade names by high 
grade dealers of horticul- 
tural products. Be sure 
you buy peat moss carry- 
ing the P.I.C. Triangle 
of inspection and ap- 
proval stenciled on the 
side of the bale. It is your assurance of quality. 





Learn how to make the ‘‘Squeeze Test’’ on your 
soil—the test that tells immediately whether it 
has the proper organic content or not. Write 
today for details. Also for free valuable bulle- 
tins listed below that interest you. They are 
FREE for the asking. *Trade Mark 


EmblemPotected, 
PEAT mosS 


cieure how 
to make this 









, VALUABLE 











-"Squeexe Test” 
GARDEN for the proper 
eae organic content 
* of yeur soil. 
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PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept, 


155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Tell me how to make the **Squeeze 

Test.’’ I am also interested in re- 
ceiving the following bulletins: 

[ Soil Preparation for Gardening. sig 
() How to avoid Transplanting Losses. 


[9 How to reduce Weeding Labor. 
| Bek te er 
Address 


City ia 
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Garden Work for Late May 


DAFFODIL foliage, like that of other Spring bulbs, should not be re- 
moved until it has turned yellow. 


THERE is still time to make another planting of garden peas. The seed 
should go at least four inches underground where the soil is cool. 


THE seeds of even the tender flowers and vegetables may be sown this 
month. 


THIS is the time to repot ferns and most window garden plants. Window 
boxes may be filled now. 


VIOLET plants may be purchased now and old plants in the garden may 
be divided. They should be set nine inches apart each way and prefer a 
somewhat sandy or gritty soil. Water them well during the Summer. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS can be made into bushy plants by pinching. 
Pinch judiciously until the middle of June and then allow the shoots 
to grow. Bushy plants bloom best. 

CARBON bisulphide or a similar preparation from the seed store will 
destroy ants in the lawn. Make a hole with a sharp stick, drop in a 
little poison and plug the hole with earth. 

MELONS should be planted as soon as all danger of frost is past. They 
usually are safe after May 25. Be sure they are planted in well-drained 
soil in a location fully exposed to the sun. 

TROPICAL water lilies should be ordered now and placed in the garden 
pool early next month. 

IRISES should be given an application of bone meal now. Work it 
around the roots with a trowel and thoroughly soak it into the soil. 
The results will be seen next Spring. 

SPRAY currant bushes with arsenate of lead to kill the currant worms, 
but use pyrethrum or rotenone after the fruit begins to form. 

PLANT lice (aphids) are likely to appear this month. Spray with a 
nicotine or soap preparation and be sure to hit the pests, which must 
be smothered, as they cannot be poisoned. 

1T MAY be possible to kill the larve of iris borers now as they are 
hatching. Spray with arsenate of lead and nicotine. 

WATCH rhododendrons for the lace-wing fly which hatches this month. 
Spray the lower sides of the leaves with a strong soap solution or a 
commercial preparation from the seed stores. 

PINCH back leggy annuals to produce bushier plants and more numerous 
flowers. 

AS THE arabis, anchusa and aubretia go out of flower, the tops should 
be cut off to encourage new growth and a second crop of flowers. 

USE a poison bait from the seed stores for cutworms. 

OYSTER shell scale hatches the latter part of this month and is best 
controlled at this time. Spray with nicotine and soap, and kill before 
it has a chance to relocate. Watch for it on lilacs. 


| TOMATOES, peppers, corn and beans should go into the garden as soon 


as danger of frost is past. 
THIS is the season for pruning evergreens, when such work is needed, 
which is only occasionally except on hedges. 
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Let Us Plan— 


AND PLANT YOUR GARDEN 
To the successful painting, com- 
position, arrangement, planning, 
are vitally necessary. .. . Garden 
making, too, is an art—using 
as a canvas the three dimensions 
of the home landscape, with 
carefully selected plant materials 
as pigments. The most livable, 
beautiful gardens always are the 
most economical, because they 
have been intelligently planned 
and planted. 


OUR DEPARTMENT AND 
HOW IT WORKS 


For years we have operated our 
own Landscape Department—a 
corps of men carefully trained 
for the production of your garden 
picture. At your convenience our 
representative os your 
home grounds, works out with 
you a broad general plan that 
considers your personal prefer- 
ences, and submits a careful pre- 
liminary estimate. Upon your 
approval he then turns over to 
the Landscape Department per- 
tinent information which en- 
ables them to submit complete 
planting ~— and types of 
planting adapted to your particu- 
lar conditions. With these plans, 
submitted for your approval, you 
receive a statement of the exact 
cost of executing them. 


ADVANTAGES AND SAV- 
INGS FOR YOU 


Our Landscape Service enables 
you to have your grounds de- 
veloped as you want them, in 
sections to meet budgets, or all 
at one time, without detailed 
attention from you. Through the 
elimination of waste, and the 
careful planning of each step 
before it is taken, you are assured 
of substantial savings. 


OUR FACILITIES 

Six hundred acres of plants— 
the greatest number of varieties 
in any one nursery in America— 
make it possible for us to solve 
without bias every problem of 
design, soil, or climate. Our two 
convenient nurseries for either 
general sales or landscape work 
facilitate your efforts as a suc- 
cessful garden maker. 


Send for Our New Illustrated 
Catalog, “Better Gardens for 
1936,” describing over 2000 
Varieties of Plants. Address 
either office. ... 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


\ INCORPORATED 


N. ABINGTON FRAMINGHAM 
MASS. MASS. 
TELEPHONE TELEPHONE 

ROCKLAND 26 FRA. 6191 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of ponguaee of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Rock Garden Society 


HE annual meeting of the American Rock Garden Society 

was held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, May 1, with 
President Montague Free of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden in 
the chair. In his annual address, Mr. Free said that the imme- 
diate need of the society was a larger membership and sug- 
gested that regional officers promote meetings, lectures and 
shows, in order to arouse interest in the society’s work. He 
said that the society’s financial condition would not permit 
the publication of bulletins and year books at present and 
advised continuing the society’s present affiliation with the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America, in which 100,000 words on 
rock gardens and about 100 photographs of rock garden sub- 
jects were published the past year. 

He spoke of the question, frequently asked, ““What is a 
rock-garden plant?’’ In his opinion, the question will never 
be answered satisfactorily, but he felt that certain material 
might well be considered as taboo, specifying petunias, bed- 
ding lobelias, geraniums and Drummond's phlox. He believed 
that the scale of points for rock gardens at flower shows might 
need revision. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Mrs. Clement S. 
Houghton, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Hansell, Summit, N. J.; treasurer, Robert Lemmon, New 
Canaan, Conn.; directors, Dr. Hugh Findlay, New York; Mrs. 
Willis M. Hall, Waterbury, Conn.; Montague Free, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mrs. C. I. DeBevoise, Greens Farms, Conn. 

At the afternoon session, Robert Senior of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, gave an illustrated lecture on ‘“‘Botanizing in the 
Rockies,” substituting for Mrs. Charles H. Stout of Short 
Hills, N. J., who was unable to be present. A beautiful set of 
slides presented by Mrs. Stout to the American Rock Garden 


Society was also shown, Mrs. Hansell reading the descriptions. 

On the morning of the following day, the members left 
Horticultural Hall for a visit to the rock garden of Mrs. 
Houghton of Chestnut Hill and a tour of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, with luncheon and an afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
Geoffrey G. Whitney in Milton, where T. H. Everett of the 
New York Botanical Garden gave a talk on rock gardening, 
using slides of the , Thompson Memorial Rock Garden to illus- 
trate rock-garden construction and the plants suitable for 
rock-garden use. 


Daffodil Show in Boston 


Boston's second daffodil show was held by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall the last day 
of April and the first day of May. It was essentially a show 
for practical garden makers with very little attempt at display, 
aithough some of the exhibits were arranged with special skill. 
The commercial growers were represented by Joseph Breck & 
Sons of Boston, Adrian Frylink of Babylon, N. Y., and 
Sassenheim, Holland, and William N. Craig of Weymouth, 
Mass. 

The Breck exhibit showed more originality in design than 
the others and was a feature of the show. Another Breck ex- 
hibit consisted of tulips cut in the gardens of Virginia and 
shipped to Boston for this exhibition. The Frylink exhibit 
included many of the newer daffodils well arranged with their 
own foliage in black vases. In this exhibit was a specimen of 
Therapia, shown for the first time in Boston and given a 
silver medal as the best flower in the show. 

Frylink’s exhibit, as a whole, was considered by the judges 
the best and the most comprehensive commercial exhibit and 
was awarded a silver cup. Among the varieties attracting at- 





Unique exhibit of Joseph Breck & Sons at the daffodil show in Boston 


Photo by Gleason 
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tention in this exhibit were Red Cross, yellow with a red cup; 
Loud Speaker, a large yellow trumpet; Lord Wellington, a 
brilliant yellow with the largest trumpet in the show; W. P. 
Milner, a small white variety; Diotima, a handsome yellow 
trumpet variety; Beersheba and Distinction, both white trum- 
pet varieties; Crowned Beauty, belonging to the Incompara- 
bilis class and shown for the first time in this country; 
Nobility and Lady Diana Manners, handsome examples of 
the Barri type: and the Leedsi varieties White Whirl and 
Apogee. Examples of the new Hermanni strain, being exhib- 
ited this year for the first time, were shown, as well as several 
double daffodils, among them Mary Copeland and Holland's 
Glory. 

The award for the best and most comprehensive exhibit in 
the amateur class was won by Mr. Edwin S. Webster of 
Chestnut Hill (Peter Arnott, gardener), whose exhibit was 
closely contested by that of Mrs. Maurice Curran of Andover 
(Raymond Smith, gardener). The number of varieties in Mr. 
Webster’s exhibit was particularly large. Mr. Webster also set 
up an exhibit of tulips which won a crystal vase. 

Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., of Milton, had an excellent 
exhibit of daffodils set off by magnolias, while Mrs. Geoffrey 
G. Whitney of Milton set up a unique exhibit, in which 
daffodils were surrounded by little white fences. William N. 
Craig of Weymouth had an excellent exhibit of daffodils and 
other flowers, including two varieties, red and yellow, of 
Fritillaria tmpertalis. The Arnold Arboretum added to the 
beauty of the show with cut branches of early-flowering 
shrubs, and cut forsythia sprays in large containers were used 
as accents throughout the hall. 

On the first evening of the show, Mrs. F. Stuart Foote of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., gave an excellent illustrated lecture on 
“The Lure of the Daffodil.’’ 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, May 4, Edwin S. 
Webster of Chestnut Hill was re-elected president and 
William Ellery of Chestnut Hill was elected vice-president. 
The following trustees were also elected: Miss Marian Roby 
Case of Weston, Harlan P. Kelsey of East Boxford, Charles 
K. Cummings of Boston, Louis A. Shaw of Boston and Mrs. 
Roger S. Warner of Boston. At the trustees’ meeting follow- 
ing the annual meeting, John S. Ames of North Easton was 
re-elected treasurer, and Edward I. Farrington of Weymouth 
was re-elected secretary. 

The secretary gave a brief illustrated lecture preceding the 
annual meeting, after which the president gave his address, 
and the chairmen of the various committees read their reports, 
showing the society to be in excellent condition, with a total 
membership of 8,600, the largest in its history. 

At the trustees’ meeting, it was unanimously voted to 
award a silver medal to Mr. Rufus W. Stimson, supervisor 
of agricultural education in Massachusetts, for the work 
which he has done in stimulating the study of horticulture 
and for his long term of service, covering 24 years. 


The American Rose Society 


At a meeting of the trustees of The American Rose Society 
held in Washington, D. C., April 16, final arrangements were 
completed for the semi-annual meeting to be held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 29 and 30. Dr. J. A. Gamble of Wash- 
ington was made secretary of the National Rosarium Com- 
mittee. 

The Nicholson bowl, given by Mr. R. A. Nicholson, now 
a resident of England, to be awarded at the society’s shows to 
an amateur who grows and shows his own roses, was awarded 
to the Rochester Rose Society, Rochester, N. Y., to be com- 
peted for at their show in June. The bowl is now in Portland, 
Ore., having been won by a member of the Portland Rose 
Society at the rose show in San Diego last Fall. 
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Honorary life memberships were approved for Theodore 
Wirth of Minneapolis, Minn., who started the famous rose 
garden at Elizabeth Park, Hartford, Conn.; Peter Lambert, 
Trier, Germany, who originated such famous roses as Frau 
Karl Druschki and Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria; and Charles 
E. F. Gersdorff of Washington, D. C., a well-known horticul- 
turist who did so much for The American Rose Society in its 
early days. 

A new set of rules and scores for judging roses both for 
competitive exhibits at shows and for novelties was discussed 
at length and tentatively adopted. These will be ready for 
publication very soon so that the novelty rose scores especially 
can be used for scoring the new roses of 1936. 

The luncheon table was decorated with vases of ‘‘Belle of 
Portugal’ and ‘‘San Diego,’’ the flowers having been received 
by air mail from Trustee Forrest L. Hieatt of San Diego, 
Calif. 


Coming Iris Show in Chicago 


The Midwest Horticultural Society, in collaboration with 
the American Iris Society, will hold its second annual iris 
show on June 6 and 7 in Horticultural Hall at the Garfield 
Park Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. Mrs. Frank. C. Lambert, 
5446 Iowa Street, Chicago, is show chairman. Mr. F. C. 
Christman, Northbrook, III., is president of the society and 
an official in the American iris and peony societies. 

The great plant collections at the conservatory presents 
such an outstanding horticultural atmosphere that one of the 
finest shows in the country is anticipated. Horticultural Hall, 
a structure 250 feet long and 50 feet wide, with all necessary 
facilities for the displays, is without a peer. 


Conservation School at Wheeling, W. Va. 


A two-day Conservation School on May 27 and 28 at the 
picturesque Oglebay Park in Wheeling, W. Va., is being 
sponsored by the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs and the 
West Virginia Federation of Garden Clubs in co-operation 
with the Agricultural Extension Service of Ohio and West 
Virginia. Several of the most prominent people in conserva- 
tion and soil erosion work in the two states will appear on 
the program and a conducted tour of the Nature trails of 
Oglebay Park adds to its attractiveness. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all garden club members 
of Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and any other 
individuals who may be interested, to attend. More detailed 
information may be secured from Victor H. Ries, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, or T. D. Gray, Morgantown, 
W. Va. en 


Garden Club of America 


The annual meeting of the Garden Club of America will 
be held at West Point, N. Y., from May 19 to 22. Members 
of the Millbrook, Orange and Duchess counties and Philips- 
town garden clubs are to act as hostesses to the visitors. 

The presidents and voting delegates of all the clubs repre- 
sented will meet in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Monday, May 18, and among other events planned in their 
honor will be an afternoon when Mrs. James Roosevelt, 
mother of the President, will receive them at her Hyde Park 
house. 


Garden Days in New York City 


The first of this year’s garden days in New York City for 
the benefit of the School Nature League was held Tuesday, 
May 12. The second will come Tuesday, May 26, at which 
time the gardens of the following persons will be visited: 
Love Jones Drake, 425 East 51st Street; Mrs. G. Edgar 
Hackney, 325 East 79th Street; Mr. Benedict H. Gruntal, 133 
East 80th Street; Mrs. Henry Weiss, 350 Central Park West. 
Mrs. Emilie Fries, 100 West 58th Street, is the garden days’ 
chairman. 
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Lily pools look best when flush with the lawn. An irregular shape, if not too pronounced, adds to the interest 


POOLS, WATER LILIES AND GOLDFISH 


A charming combination for a large estate 
or a backyard garden — the larger the 
garden, the larger the pool, of course 


EW garden features will give greater stisfaction than a 
Freoo filled with water lilies. A cement pool is easy and in- 

expensive to build, but it is possible to buy metal pools 
ready to be sunk into the ground. As a matter of fact, water 
lilies can be grown even in a half barrel sunk in the ground. 
Any container, indeed, which is two feet deep or more will 
answer the purpose if in a warm, sunny location. This expo- 
sure to the sun for at least half the day is important, and the 
one other necessary requirement is rich soil. Such soil, how- 
ever, can be made by mixing peat moss and fertilizer with 
garden loam. 

In some locations, particularly in the more or less formal 
garden, round pools look well, but they are more likely to 
crack than pools which are somewhat irregular in shape. 
Rectangular pools serve their purpose well. A pool which has 
sloping sides is less likely to crack in Winter than one which 
has straight sides. 

It is advisable to have the pool level with or a little below 
the surface of the ground. Water always looks best at the 
ground level, and a projecting curb sometimes proves difficult 
to decorate well, although in many cases it may be made at- 
tractive by growing climbing roses over it or by surrounding 
it with baby rambler roses. 

There should be at least two and a half feet of water in 
some parts of the pool, for water lilies need that depth. If a 
shallow pool is desired, it is possible to make a single spot in 
the middle or at one side which will be deeper than the rest, 
and where a tub containing water lilies can be sunk. 

It is not necessary to have running water, for enough water 
can readily be supplied from time to time with the hose to 
take care of evaporation. It is well, however, to have a 
drainage pipe. A blind well, or ditch, which means simply a 
deep hole filled with rocks, will supply the necessary outlet. 

Even a drainage pipe can be done away with, however, for 
no difficulty is found in emptying the pool by means of a hose 
used like a syphon when the water must be drained off. As a 
rule, there is no need of emptying the pool all Summer, for 
the lilies use up most of the impurities in the water and, in any 


event, a few goldfish will help keep the water clear. A thor- 
ough cleaning probably will be needed each Spring. 

Six goldfish are about enough for the ordinary garden pool, 
and they perform the excellent function of eating the mos- 
quito eggs in sections where mosquitoes abound. It is 
important to keep the fish a little hungry, however, in order 
to have them perform this function properly. Overfeeding is 
a common cause of loss, both outdoors and indoors. 

With ordinary care, goldfish will breed in a garden pool, 
the young appearing early in July. If, however, too many 
goldfish are kept in the pool, they are likely to eat the eggs or 
destroy the young fish and thus defeat the purpose for which 
they were installed. It is an excellent plan to place one or two 
large sponges in the pool to facilitate breeding. 

This is the proper month for making a water lily pool, as 
some of the lilies are very tender. The common water lilies 
which are seen growing wild in ponds are not the best for a 
garden pool, because they do not bloom so continuously nor 
so freely as the tropical or hybrid lilies which have been 
produced in recent years. 

When the pool is deep enough, the hardy water lilies may 
be left in it all Winter, if the water is drained off and leaves or 
other covering packed around the plants with boards over the 
top. It is difficult to carry the tropical lilies through the Win- 
ter months, but they are lovely and inexpensive enough to be 
purchased each Spring. They have a very long blooming 
season but must not be set out until settled warm weather has 
come. Boxes two feet across or very large flower pots may be 
used for water lilies. 

A wooden candy pail such as can be obtained at confection- 
ery or grocery stores makes a fairly good receptacle, if not too 
deep. Good soil can be made by mixing pulverized sheep 
manure and a little bone meal with good garden loam, the 
darker and richer the better. Well-rotted cow manure is better 
than the sheep manure, but hard to find. The tubers should be 
pushed into the soil until nothing can be seen except a bit of 
the crown with the starting leaves peeping out. Any deeper 
planting must be avoided. 

It is advisable to cover the soil in the pots or boxes with 
coarse pebbles to keep the water from being discolored by the 
loose soil. If it does not sink readily, heavier stones will be 
needed to keep it down. It is important to have several inches 
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of water over the crown of the plants at the beginning. After- 
ward, a little more water can be added until there is a foot 
over the plants. This means that the pool should not be filled 
to the limit at the start. 

In addition to the various kinds of water lilies, there are 
water hyacinths which look well and which are particularly 
useful in pools where goldfish are kept, as the roots are feath- 
ery and make an excellent location for the laying of the eggs. 
The blooms of these water hyacinths come in the Autumn. 
They cannot be obtained until warm weather is established. 

There are earth plants, too, which look well around the 
sides, the flag irises among them. As a matter of fact, all irises 
seem to be well fitted for planting in such a location, although 
the Siberian irises, with their tall, straight leaves, are a little 
more appropriate, perhaps, than the so-called German irises. 
When the pool is fairly large, a few Japanese irises may be 
grown at the side. They look particularly handsome in such a 
situation. 

There are certain grasses and various other plants which 
give an attractive touch to the water garden and which will be 
found listed in the catalogues of the dealers in water plants. 





Reflections add to the beauty of a water lily pool but usually are difficult 
to obtain because of the abundant foliage 


A DIFFICULT DAFFODIL 


ARCISSUS alba plena odorata has disappointed many 
gardeners by its failure to bloom. It had never bloomed 
fer me until I moved it to a grassy place under some locust 
trees. I have now found that one point is of vital impor- 
tance. As soon as buds are noticed, the plants must be freely 
watered. If this is done, the buds will develop into large, 
gardenia-like flowers with a most-delicious fragrance. From 
three bulbs I now have three clumps, each of about ten 
flowering bulbs, which would indicate that this variety could 
be naturalized in damp woodlands. If cut in the evening and 
placed in cold water overnight, the flowers will last a week in 
the house. 
—Theodor C. Thomson. 


Belmont, Mass. 
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THE ORNAMENTAL GRASSES 


ITH the widespread interest in flower arrangement and 

the ease with which the grasses lend themselves to mak- 
ing lovely bouquets in combinations with flowers, I am taking 
the liberty to write of a number of the annual varieties which 
we find indispensable in the cutting garden. Of the dozens 
tried, the following have been selected as most suitable for 
arrangements: 

In the two-foot class we have Briza maxima or quaking 
grass, with not less than six heart-shaped heads on a stalk, 
each heart composed of paper-like parts. B. minor has smaller 
hearts, but there are many more on the stalk. These two varie- 
ties are our favorites, as they may be used in many artistic 
arrangements, and are just as lovely used fresh as when dried. 

Tricholena rosea is one of the fuzzy-top grasses and has 
loose panicles about five inches high and three inches wide. 
It is very silky and rose colored when fresh, turning to a soft 
lavender when dried. A lighter touch is given by Eragrostis 
japonica. In bouquets nothing equals it. It is about one and 
one-half feet high, bearing a pink feathery panicle before it 
ripens. The name of Bromus brizeformis has been given an- 
other short grass, bearing flat heads that droop. This may be 
used fresh or dried very effectively. 

Agrostis nebulosa has minute heads that form a panicle 
with a pale mist-like appearance. 

The rabbit-tail grass is botanically Lagurus ovatus, and it 
is a great favorite with children. The heads are globe shaped, 
small, feathery and a woolly white. It does not change much 
in color even in the dry state. 

Seed of the grasses is very reasonable in price and each variety 
may be bought separately or for a few cents a mixture will give 
you a good supply for use when fresh and also a good supply 
dried for Winter use. Seed sown in rows in May in the cutting 
garden will be ready in July. The crop should be cut before 
it ripens, and dried in an upright position in the dark. This is 
not a complete list of desirable annual varieties, as we have not 
tested all of them. We have, however, discarded those which 
proved to be common weeds carrying very impressive names. 

For a continuous supply of fresh material to be used in 
bouquets we make successive sowings up to July 4, although 
late planting requires watering to get a good stand of plants. 
I am sure that readers who find the time and space will find 
the growing of the different grasses very interesting. 

—R. Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN CROCUS 


NE of the less common species of crocus comes from 
eastern Europe and bears the long name of Crocus toma- 
sinianus. It may now be seen in several gardens in the region 
of Boston, and while listed by dealers, few lovers of very early 
flowers seem to know it. As the flowers are much smaller than 
those of the usual crocus, it is well suited for the rock garden, 
and it blooms in early March, sometimes even in February 
with the first snowdrops, and has passed bloom when the 
common crocus opens. 

The bulb is small, the leaves very narrow and the flowers 
very slender. The color is light lavender to pale blue. It is 
earlier than scilla or chionodoxa, in fact, the first bulb to 
bloom in the Spring with color other than white. This crocus 
is very hardy and persistent and seeds itself freely. A few bulbs 
soon make a colony. It thrives in shady spots under trees and 
close to the south house wall it will bloom in February. Some 
of the rare species of crocus are not easy to grow, but this one 
will persist forever anywhere that Siberian squills will grow. 
A variety Whitewell Purple, which is purplish red in color, is 
offered, and other color forms can be found in seedlings. If 
your garden begins with snowdrops, try this crocus as a 
companion. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 








EDGING PLANTS FOR BEDS AND BORDERS 


The kinds available are many, but 
some of them are not well known 


N EVERY garden, large or small, formal or informal, there 
| is need for low-growing plants that nestle closely to the 
surface of the ground. In the perennial border they bridge 
the gap between the taller-growing plants and the grass or 
garden path. They line a walk and tie it in with the lawn or 
garden. They trail over the stones which edge the pool and 
give it a finished touch. 

Edging plants should be as carefully chosen as those 
which form any other part of the garden design. It is fair to 
say, however, that there are two directly opposite opinions 
among garden makers as to the kind of planting that should 
edge the perennial border. Some feel that the front edge should 
be a continuous planting of one kind of plant, others that it 
may be made up of different types of low-growing plants. 
This is a matter of personal taste. The owner must determine 
which style of planting best completes the particular garden 
picture. 

If the perennial borders are on either side of a path with an 
interesting vista at its end, the edging of just one variety will 
give a feeling of distance and draw the eye to the far horizon. 
In the small, intimate border, which must provide interest and 
color all during the growing season, variety in the edging 
plants can harmonize or contrast with the varied plants which 
make up the border itself. The one-season border and the one- 
color garden offer still a different sort of problem, each of 
which must be solved individually, but here again one con- 
tinuous planting is usually more attractive. ~ 

Dwarf box is the traditional edging in English gardens and 
has made many of the gardens in America’s Southland 
famous. A finer edging plant is not to be found, but unfor- 


tunately it is not satisfactorily hardy in the northern states. 
Probably the best substitute is germander, Teucrium chame- 
drys, which has small, dark, glossy, evergreen leaves and may 
be kept sheared to a height of six to eight inches. When used 
as an edging, it is best to shear it before the appearance of the 
rosy, magenta flowers, which many peonvle do not like and 
which are often difficult to harmonize with other flowers. The 
shearing will also promote the growth of denser foliage. When 
used as an edging, teucrium should be set rather deeply and 
close enough together so that the foliage will spread out fan- 
wise and overlap. Planted in this manner, it forms a dense 
hedge without showing the slightest trace of an individual 
plant. It may be killed back to some extent in hard Winters, 
but will soon revive if the top is sheared off. 

There are also other hardy evergreens which can be used as 
edgings, the dwarf hedge yew, 7 axus canadensis stricta, often 
being recommended as one of the best substitutes for box- 
wood. It has a good green color and shears nicely. The box 
barberry, Berberis thunbergi minor, while not evergreen, is 
interesting in the Fall and Winter, for its healthy green foliage 
turns red. 

Some of the woody, trailing plants can also be trained into 
a satisfactory clipped edging. Myrtle, Vinca minor, Japanese 
spurge, Pachysandra terminalis, and Euonymus radicans vege- 
tus, and possibly some other forms of E. radicans, the Winter 
Creeper, can be kept sheared to a height of six to eight inches 
and are quite satisfactory in some locations. I’o edge a shrub 
border these are particularly fine and will need little shearing, 
for they can be allowed to grow more or less naturally and 
serve as a ground cover as well as an edging. 

But clipped evergreen edgings are usually only appropriate 
in the formal garden and most gardeners prefer to edge the 
herbaceous border with plants of the same general character. 
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Sweet alyssum can hardly be improved upon as an edging plant when well grown and when in good condition 
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Yet, the most commonly used plant 
for this purpose is not a perennial at 
all, but an annual, the common 
sweet alyssum, Alyssum maritimum. 
Its white flowers are most effective 
when used the entire length of a 
border. If cut back at frequent inter- 
vals it can be induced to bloom al- 
most constantly. 

There are also perennial varieties 
of alyssum which make very fine 
edging plants; A. saxatile, particu- 
larly its variety compactum, and A. 
argenteum. In the mixed edging 
A. saxatile compactum, the dwarf 
goldentuft, is often combined with 
rockcress, Arabis albida, and Aubri- 
eta deltoidea. Together they give 
lovely drifts of golden yellow, white 
and purple, for they all bloom dur- 
ing May. They should all be cut 
back after blooming. 

Another white-flowered edging 
which has been much used is Snow- 
in-Summer, Cerastium tomentosum. 
It also blooms during May and 
should be cut back after blooming. 
All of these are appropriate for the 
more or less formal border. Another 
hardy plant which can be used in the 
same way is the evergreen candytuft, 
Iberis sempervirens, which has the 
advantage of flowering through 
June, as well as May. The grass 
pinks, Dianthus plumarius, are an 
old-fashioned favorite, which may 
be had in red, pink or white. They, 
as well as the candytuft, should be 
sheared after blooming. 

Among the typical edging plants 
the plumbago, Ceratostigma plum- 
baginoides, is the only one which 
blooms in the Fall. The deep blue 
flowers appear early in August and 
are borne in profusion from that 
time until frost. It has excellent 
bronzy foliage. 

One of the very best plants for a 
little more informal edging is Nepeta mussini with silver-gray 
foliage and masses of lavender flowers in the late Spring. If 
clipped after blooming, it may flower again late in the season. 
It is, however, the texture and shade of the foliage which 
makes this plant particularly noteworthy, and this is a point 
that should be given consideration in the selection of all edg- 
ing plants, for to adequately serve their purpose they must be 
decorative when not in bloom. 

Gray foliage in the edging gives effective contrast with the 
brilliant colors in the perennial border. There are a number of 
plants suitable for edgings which have this to recommend 
them. Those already mentioned which have foliage in shades 
of gray are Alyssum saxatile compactum. Aubrieta deltoidea, 
Cerastium tomentosum, Dianthus plumarius and Nepeta mus- 
sint. Other suitable edging plants which also have gray foliage 
are: the cheddar pink, Dianthus cesius; the common thrift, 
Statice armeria; the various forms of lavandula; mother-of- 
thyme, Thymus serpyllum; blue fescue, Festuca glauca, and 
woolly betony, Stachys lanata. 

In the informal border the list of suitable edging plants 
continues almost indefinitely. The heathers (calluna) make a 
particularly interesting edging in combination with Daphne 
cneorum. The English daisy, Bellis perennis, and several of 
the veronicas, namely Veronica repens, V. incana, and V. teu- 
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Trichocereus spachianus is a unique and lovely cactus 
in spite of its long name 
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crium prostrata, Phlox divaricata 
and P. subulata are also suitable in 
many locations. In the mixed edg- 
ing, or the irregular planting, many 
gardeners like to include an occa- 
sional clump of taller plants as ac- 
cents. Most any of the perennials 
which grow up to two feet high 
may serve this purpose. 

There are also a number of annu- 
als, other than the sweet alyssum, 
which make excellent edgings. These 
include the dwarf ageratum, the lo- 
belia, the Mexican marigold, the 
annual phlox, and sanvitalia, which 
is often called the creeping sunflower 
and is less well known than the 
others but excellent, nevertheless. 
Some of the early Spring-flowering 
bulbs, especially the crocus and the 
scilla, are effective at a season when 
there is little bloom. A few here and 
there will not interfere with the per- 
ennial flowers which are to come 
later, or the space where they are 
planted may be planted to an annual 
edging as soon as they are finished 
blooming, just as the bulb beds are. 

Then a word should be said about 
the violas and the primulas. Many 
of these make most effective edgings 
and their flowers are always favo- 
rites. By all means try an edging or 
carpet of violas or primulas in the 
tulip bed. 


A BEAUTIFUL CACTUS 
RICHOCEREUS spachianus, 


which is one of the most hand- 
some of the many beautiful flowers 
of Argentina, was formerly classed 
as a cereus. Unlike so many striking 
exotics, this is an easily pleased 
plant, either in the living-room, or 
outdoors in a temperate climate. 
Even in the darkness one could find 
the great golden-throated creamy 
blooms, for this flower has one of 
the most exquisite fragrances of any cactus that grows. The 
waxy petalled trumpets are around six inches in diameter, and 
eight inches long. They are filled with golden stamens, and a 
prominent pistil. The photograph shows a young single- 
stemmed plant. With age, this branches at the base, sending 
up a number of parallel trunks two or three feet high. The 
spines are amber yellow to brown—handle it with tongs!— 
and there is a curly yellow wool at their base. The tolerant 
disposition of this cactus is also accompanied by a reasonable 
market price, so that all in all, it seems an exceptionally good 
member of the family even for those who are just beginning 
with plants of this type. 

T. spachianus should have full sun and sandy soil. Keep it 
on the dry side, though not arid. It is much grown out of 
doors in California, blooming in mid to late Spring. As it also 
accepts living-room conditions cheerfully, northern gardeners 
find it very satisfactory as an outdoor plant through the 
warmer months and it may be carried indoors when severe 
weather sets in. By leaving this in the pot, they are able to 
make the shift back and forth without disturbing the plant, 
and the buried pot does not detract from the garden effect. 
In regions with an early Spring, some really startling garden 
effects can be obtained with this, as it can be set outside just 
about the time it comes into bloom. In a sunny window, it is 
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capable of giving an entire room a richer note of luxury. In 
any case, be a little careful that the drainage is thorough. 

—Anderson McCully. 
Port Blakeley, Wash. 


STRAWBERRIES FROM SEED 


ERE it not for the fact that it is offered by seed houses 

of the highest standing, a description of the new straw- 
berry Baron Solemacher would read like the advertisement of 
the old-time seed faker. 

Strawberries the first year from seed sound too fantastic to 
be true. Yet I have actually seen plants only twelve weeks old 
bearing fruit in quantity. Unlike the tasty but tiny Rigen, 
this variety bears fruit about as large as those of the average 
everbearing strawberry, but of such superb flavor that only 
the true wild alpine species can equal them. 

Although a fairly hardy perennial, this strawberry makes 
no runners and when renewal is necessary, it must be obtained 
from seed. About one plant out of a dozen will revert to the 
smaller-fruited Riigen type, but these can easily be detected 
and removed before they waste too much time and space. 

Because the plants do not ripen a full crop at once, but set 
berries a few at a time all Summer long, about 150 to 200 
plants will be needed to satisfy the appetites of the average 
family. This will leave enough fruit for what is probably the 
world’s finest preserve, with that heavenly wild flavor that is 
lost in so many plants when they are brought into cultivation. 
I know of nothing so delicious with cream cheese or spread 
on crunchy toast as this full-flavored strawberry. 

But do not think of it only as a useful plant. I have discov- 
ered that it is perfectly at home in the flower garden as well, 
where it serves as a novel and beautiful edging, a relief from 
the universal sweet alyssum or ageratum. The bright, shiny 
red fruits gleam like rubies among the deep green leaves, and 
make a picture that would grace any garden. 

It seems to be right at home in the rock garden. And rightly 
so, for its parents were alpines long before man brought them 
into cultivation. In bloom it is far more lovely than many 
saxifragas or sedums that I have seen nursed with loving care 
by rock-garden enthusiasts. When you add to that beauty the 
charm of its brilliant fruits at a season when the rest of the 
garden is all green and bronze, you can appreciate why so 
many rock-garden fans are rushing to buy seed of Baron 
Solemacher. 

—R. M. Carleton. 
Western Springs, III. 





A city garden may be attractive although limited in area 
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Strawberries which can be fruited from seed the first year 
have an alpine origin 


A GARDEN BLOOMS IN THE CITY 


EVEN years ago in the heart of the city of Philadelphia, 
Pa., were two ordinary city backyards, separated by the 
usual privet hedge with a brick walk leading to each gate. 
Today it is the lovely combined garden of Mrs. William 
Henry Lloyd and Miss Clarissa T. Chase. A brick wall sur- 
rounds this garden, which is T-shaped, 17 feet long and 26 
feet wide. In the center of the wall is a fountain, a Michael 
Angelo head, directly above a bird bath containing water 
hyacinths. 

The hedge has been replaced by a bed containing early 
Spring bulbs and plants. Immediately frost has gone there is a 
succession of bloom with crocuses, chionodoxas, 
grape hyacinths, jonquils and Darwin tulips, 
which have been planted between the Madonna 
lilies, Lilium auratum and L. regale, Gypsophila 
paniculata, sweet william and eupatorium. In one 
corner of the garden pink lilies-of-the-valley, ferns, 
bleeding heart, columbine and Phlox divaricata 
present a lovely view. 

On the wall and arching the gates is trained 
white clematis intertwined with Heavenly Blue 
morning glories which are in bloom until the 
middle of November. A wisteria vine by the house 
climbs to the third floor. An arbor over steps which 
lead to the basement is covered with a climbing 
rose, ‘“ The Dawn.” 

After the tulips, we have the Madonna lilies and 
blue delphinium until larkspur, petunias, lobelias, 
sweet alyssum and several varieties of sweet-scented 
geraniums appear each in its turn. The eupatorium 
and zinnias last until frost. This garden planted 
among buildings four stories high is a living proof 
of what patience and care will produce in the 
crowded city. 

—Miss C. T. Chase. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1935-36 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1936 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1936. 


YES, MOLES EAT TULIP BULBS 


OLES do eat tulip bulbs. That fact has been established 

at last. And by the Government itself! It settles a ques- 

tion which has been debated for years. Not long ago, Hortt- 

culture was soundly castigated for intimating that a hungry 

mole might make a luncheon on a good, fat tulip bulb. It is a 

habit which seems to have been acquired, to be sure. Perhaps 

moles have to learn to like tulips just as human beings learn to 

like olives. They do it, however, and Circular No. 381 from 

the United States Department of Agriculture presents the 
evidence. A digest of this circular follows: 

Tulips are frail in structure and the underground parts are 
inviting to small burrowing animals. The mole is naturally 
an insectivorous animal, its principal diet in humid climes 
being earthworms, but is often directly responsible for the loss 
of tulip bulbs. Captive moles held under conditions as natural 
as possible eat tulip bulbs regardless of the size. Moles may 
often follow planted rows because of the presence of fertilizer 
in them and their consequent attraction for worms and insects. 

Mole runways are often used as highways by rodents, 
including mice, pocket gophers, and, occasionally, young rats, 
and this makes it difficult to determine the relative damage 
done to tulip beds by each kind of animal. The meadow mice, 
however, do considerable burrowing on their own account, 
leaving open holes here and there. 

The crocus and the hyacinth are early Spring bloomers out 
of doors, the former from a corm, the later from a bulb. The 
crocus corm is as edible as a nut and thus readily finds favor 
with burrowing rodents as an article of food. As usually 
planted about the home premises, it remains in the ground 
throughout the year, and is thus always exposed to attack by 
mice working either independently or in mole runways. It 
will, of course, also be eaten and stored by the pocket gopher 
in western sections, and at the time of the plant's flowering 
the beds are sometimes raided by ring-necked pheasants. 
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Daffodils and all narcissi are immune from attacks by moles 
and rodents. The bulbs are poisonous and the little animals 
seem to know it. 

If there are moles, mice, or pocket gophers on the premises, 
vigilance is the price of success with bulbs and flowering 
plants having edible root structures. The use of deterrents 
introduced into the soil at planting time, such as naphthalene 
flakes and other substances having a more or less persistent and 
obnoxious odor, has not proved effective in protecting the 
bulb beds from rodents and moles; nor does putting offensive 
substances into mole runs at any time assure the gardener that 
he will thenceforth be free of the pest. Usually in repairing 
their runs the animals will bury the material or will dig new 
burrows near the old. The so-called ‘‘mole plants’’—castor 
bean, milkweed, and others—have been more celebrated in 
oft-told tales than effective in actual service in keeping moles 
away from gardens and flower beds. Deep plowing is helpful 
in breaking up existing mole runways. 

Some protection of bulb beds against moles and burrowing 
rodents in gardens, lawns, and parks may be insured by pro- 
viding a fence of galvanized hardware cloth, one-half-inch 
mesh, 36 inches wide, buried 30 inches, with six inches turned 
out at the bottom. 

Where certain valuable plants require special protection, 
particularly from moles, and the plot for their propagation 
is sufficiently permanent, simple concrete barriers one inch or 
more thick have been found more durable and hence cheaper 
in the long run, than the galvanized hardware cloth. Such a 
barrier need not be more than one inch thick and should be 30 
inches deep. Moles and pocket gophers rarely go deeper in 
search of food. 

Mole traps on the market are of two general types, the grip- 
ping and the harpoon. By selecting a fresh mound and probing 
around or directly under it with a slender rod, one can locate a 
straight stretch of runway essential to the proper setting of 
these traps. Traps should be visited twice a day. When a mole 
is caught, the hole should be left open and the trap moved to 
the next active system. To ascertain whether runways are 
active, test openings may be made in advance of setting. 

Well, it is good to have this whole question settled. Moles 
really do eat tulip bulbs. 


PROTECTING BULBS FROM MICE 


IKE the White Knight in ‘‘Alice,’’ I have an invention. 

Although I have been presenting its advantages to friends 

for a year at least, I have succeeded so far in making only two 
converts. Yet it seems to me to have merit. 

At this time of the year, gardeners are likely to be faced 
with bare spots in tulip beds because of mice which, proceed- 
ing thriftily through runs made by moles, have devoured the 
prized bulbs. Any means of preventing this tragedy should 
be looked upon favorably and I offer the following sugges- 
tion: 

Almost every garage contains an assortment of old auto- 
mobile license plates which are preserved from motives of 
sentiment, I suppose. I cannot think of any other reason for 
keeping them. The children can use only a limited number on 
their express wagons. Sometimes the plates are nailed ostenta- 
tiously on the walls but even when out of sight, they can 
usually be found stuck away in a corner. In any case, neigh- 
bors’ garages will provide a supply. 

If these plates are driven into the ground around the bulb 
bed, the bulbs are reasonably safe from the mole and the 
mouse. The plates can be set low enough to be invisible and 
thus a perfect metal boundary can be made at no expense and 
to the general advantage of garage neatness. 

Perhaps it is in the class with the White Knight's beehive 
and mousetrap but it may be worth a trial. 


—Sarah V. Coombs. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


T THE New York Botanical Garden in the Bronx I re- 
cently ran across one of the freak plants brought from 
South Africa by Mrs. Sarah V. Coombs of Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Its true name seems a little in doubt. Although it came with 
the label Cheiridopsis candidissima, that is probably not cor- 
rect. C. candidissima is said by N. E. Brown in ‘‘Mesembry- 
anthema” to be without dots. It more closely resembles 
C. speciosa or C. cigarettifera, both of which are dotted, the 
latter with a line of dots down the keel. Anyhow, this is one 
of the great group of the mesembryanthema which is very 
nearly the despair of South African botanists, so numerous 
are the species and so difficult to place. In spite of the vast 
amount of work spent on the group, an authoritative mono- 
graph is still far off. 

However, that does not make them any less valuable for 
our use, for, under whatever name they come to us, they are 
all queer and interesting. As additions to our cactus gardens, 
they are very amusing. When they bloom, the daisy-like flow- 
ers, often brilliant in color, are surprisingly large and hand- 
some. 

They like our rather cool sun rooms in Winter and may be 
set out of doors in Summer but are better if protected some- 
what from rains. The sunny end of a covered veranda or a 
sunny window suits them very well and they always excite 
attention. If simply to be held over for Winter indoor gar- 
dens, a covered coldframe is excellent for them. 

Perfect drainage they must have, practically no water when 
dormant, careful watering when growing. They are desert or 
semi-desert plants. Seeds of many species are obtainable. Cali- 
fornia has grown freakish plants of this type for years with 
much enthusiasm. Mrs. Coombs brought back many interest- 
ing plants when she returned from Africa a few years ago. 
Some of them have, I believe, been shown at the New York 
flower shows by the New York Botanical Garden. 


NOTE that Dr. J. Horace McFarland prefers the white 

form of Anemone pulsatilla to the more common colored 
variety (Horticulture, April 15). 1 must differ with him in 
this matter. To my mind, the common colored form is one of 
the loveliest perennials to be found in the Spring garden. 
Certainly, nothing could take its place as an April flowering 
subject in my rock garden. It is fair to say, though, that there 
is some difference in the flowers and that those with a good 
violet are preferable to those which have a purplish hue. The 
plants grow only a foot high, have hairy foliage and carry 
bell-shaped flowers which are nothing less than fascinating. 

I believe that the hostess who should pot up one or two of 
these plants and use them on the dinner table would create a 
sensation, particularly with the colored forms. I am sure this 
could be done without serious harm to the plants if care were 
taken not to disturb the roots very much and if the plants 
were promptly set back in the ground. 

It is curious that this anemone is seldom seen in gardens. 
It ought to be better known. It is sometimes spoken of as the 
Pasque-flower of Europe to differentiate it from the American 
pasque-flower, A. patens nuttalliana, which is even more 
dwarf and, to my mind, less handsome, although the bloom- 
ing seeds which follow the flowers are interesting. It, of course, 
belongs in the rock garden and, unlike some anemones, has a 
preference for full sun. 


gsm the Spring floods in various parts of the country 
receded, they left a problem for garden makers which 
has been a difficult one to solve. With the waters rushing 
down the rivers came great quantities of silt, which remained 
several inches deep on the gardens and lawns. In some in- 
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A South African plant which is odd and interesting but hard to classify 


stances, as in the Connecticut River valley, whole farms were 
left covered with this silt—soil, sand and gravel picked up by 
raging waters as they swept down on their way to the sea. 

Various methods of dealing with this problem have been 
suggested and are being experimented with. In New England, 
tractors have been equipped with attachments removed from 
Winter snowplows and are scraping the silt from the farms 
with what seems to be satisfactory results. Sometimes, no 
doubt, this plan can be adopted on small areas, but in many 
instances it will be necessary to find a solution to the problem 
which does not involve the removal of the silt. 

One plan which I have heard suggested includes the plant- 
ing of a cover crop consisting of oats and a mixture of lawn 
seed. The plan is, I believe, to cut the oats after they have 
made sufficient growth with the expectation that the grass 
seed will have become established by that time. Probably, it 
will be necessary to add fertilizer to the silt when this plan is 
adopted by using some good 5-8-7 commercial brand. It may 
be that the digging in of old barnyard manure or peat moss 
would be helpful, although the opinion seems to be that this 
silt contains considerable organic matter. Whether or not it 
needs lime can be ascertained only by having it tested. 

A more permanent treatment and one which will probably 
give better results in the long run would be, I think, to plant 
the area with soy beans, using about 75 pounds to the acre. 
This plan is recommended, I understand, by the Waltham, 
Mass., field station. If it is followed, the soy beans should be 
plowed under about the middle of September and followed 
by a planting of rye, to be plowed under next Spring, at 
which time grass can be sown if it is desired to have a lawn. 
If crops are to be planted, the rye should be plowed under 
early. If a test shows that the soil is on the acid side, lime may 
be scattered over the ground at the time the soy beans are 
planted. 
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Enjoy Glorious Color 
a 










n Your Fall Garden 


BRISFOL uysriv KOREAN 


yoanthemums. 


Two new double varieties to bring glorious 
color to your Fall garden. Ideal for cutting. 

Enjoy these exquisite, easy to grow plants 
every year till heavy frosts. ROMANY, soft, 
glowing bronze red. INDIAN SUMMER, vivid 
golden orange. BOTH OF THESE LOVELY 
NEWLY DEVELOPED BRISTOL MUMS FOR 
$1.50; THREE OF EACH FOR $3.75 postpaid. 
(If west of Mississippi, prices are $1.65 and 

$3.95). Order now for Spring delivery. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 45 
iis BRISTOL,CONN. 






SEND FOR FREE 

COPY 1936 

ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG. 





LOMA does! 


Grass sprouts new life and energy when 
you use LOMA —a scientifically correct 
combination of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, 
Potash and the many other essential ele- 
ments growing plants need for maximum 
strength and health. 


That’s why LOMA is the best thing on 
earth for lawns and gardens. Clean. Odor- 
less. Easy to apply. Economical. 100 Ibs. 
is ample for 2,500 sq. ft. 


Loma 


THE PERFECT PLANT FOOD 
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The best thing on earth 
for lawns and gardens. 


WITHIN 30 DAYS 


The G & O All Brass Continuous 75 Ib. no- 
seam pressure Sprayer cleans up Aphis, Worms, 
Beetles, Spiders, Scale, Black Spot, etc., better 
and quicker than any sprayer selling at double 
its price. If you disagree, after trial, your money 
will be refunded. That's why it outsold any gar- 
den sprayer (5 to 1) at the N. Y. Flower Show. 














We really want to help you in INSECT- 
DISEASE destruction. Will you let us and 
without a penny of expense to you. As insecti- 
cide specialists selling in carload lots to grow- 
ers, we know that the type of sprayer used is 
more important than the material itself. 


REE OF 





Send $1.85 and this ad and we will parcel post 
prepaid this sprayer and TWO KINDS OF 
SPRAY MATERIAL, FREE (now being 
sold at 80c in most stores) to rid a garden 
(30’x 25’) of every Insect that bites, sucks, 
chews and blights. Back goes your money on 
the slightest dissatisfaction. 





ALL BRASS - 75 LB. TEST TANK 
Radio description of this Sprayer over America’s Leading Sprayer for Insecticides, 


Stations W.M.C.A., W.I.P., & W.P.R.O. ing oi 
Sunday Gusaieen, ochbahede alte. Lacquers, Auto-spring oil, Cattle Spray etc. 


All 3 for the Regular Price of The Sprayer $1.85 


GOULARD & OLENA, Inc.— 140 Liberty St., N. Y. City, N. Y., or Any Dealer 


JERSEY’S WHITE 
BEAUTY 


Do not be misled by other 
varieties of similar name. 

Originated by Wm. H. 
Waite, the originator of 
Jersey’s Beauty and conceded 
to be the finest commercial 
introduction since Jersey’s 
Beauty. The best pure white 
on the market. 

Stock shipped only by Wm. 
H. Waite and no one else. 

Winner of 3 Certificates of 
Merit in 1935. Also First 
at American Dahlia Society 
Show. Ideal stem, growth, 
foliage and substance. 

Be sure the word “Jersey’s”’ 
appears. All shipments must 
have Mr. Waite’s name to be 
genuine. 

If your local dealer cannot 
supply you the genuine 
“Jersey's White Beauty’’ 
write us for complete descrip- 
tive circular with prices. 














S. S. SKIDELSKY & CO., 37 WEST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| SEEDLINGS ARE EASILY GROWN 


bee some six or seven years now I have taken the greatest 
pleasure every Spring in raising quantities of sturdy seedlings 
in boxes in the house, without the aid of any of the so-called 
damping-off preventatives. In the beginning I had the ama- 
teur’s usual troubles with the damping-off fungus. In despera- 
tion I tried one after another of all of the usual suggestions 
for combating it, such as baking the soil (which filled the 
house with a horrible odor), pouring boiling water over the 
soil, using a disinfectant on the seed, and finally, using a 
formaldehyde dust in the soil. Of these, only the formalde- 
hyde dust was successful, but it was expensive. Then came the 
idea of using washed sand, with a little liquid fertilizer poured 
over it, as a seed bed. With this method there is no damping 
off. 

But the home gardener does not need to go to the bother 
and the expense of these damping-off preventatives. I have 
never checked germination averages in treated and untreated 
soil, but if I use good, friable soil and watch the boxes care- 
fully, even after successive thinnings, I always have more 
plants than I can use, or inveigle my friends into taking. 

All that needs to be done is to keep the surface of the soil as 
dry as possible. To effect this, use flats small enough so that 
they may be set in a pan of water and removed as the first sign 
of moisture appears on the surface. I like to use cigar boxes. 
Water must be applied only as is absolutely necessary. After 
the seedlings are well up, I wait until the top half inch of soil 
is dry, or some of the late risers start wilting. This requires 
careful attention, but no skill. To this end it is desirable to 
keep them in a sunny window in a cool part of the house. 

In the raising of these seedlings I am even more of a heretic. 
I find I have much better success with them if I wait until 
they have two pairs of true leaves, or are about an inch high, 
before transplanting them into pots or deeper flats. In follow- 
ing the usual advice to prick them out as soon as the first pair 
of true leaves develop, I regularly lost many of them. Instead 
of pricking them out at this stage, I water them once a week 
with a weak solution of a fertilizer for house plants. This 
keeps them growing steadily and makes strong stems and good 
leaves. By the time the second pair of true leaves develop they 
are in first-class condition for the major operation of trans- 
planting. 


—Esther Ayer Millner. 
Lexington, Va. 


ROCK PLANT SEEDS IN WINTER 


IGHTY-ONE varieties and species of seed were sown last 
Winter under varying conditions. Some, known to need 
freezing, were obliged by setting the pots out in snowdrifts 
for several weeks. Many others responded to a sunny day, 
while others seemed to be blissfully unmindful of any urging. 
Slow seeds, it would seem, should be sown in Spring and if 
not germinated by Fall, discarded. We have had many such 
experiences, but patience often rewards one, and we have a 
special nook for the chronic slow ones. It is shaded and 
shielded from heavy rains but inspection, made weekly, has 
often shown valuable seedlings in the making. 

Our experience is that early Fall sowing of fresh seeds, just 
harvested, is by far the most expedient method. Seedlings 
borne in Winter make slower and perhaps sturdier growth. 
Alpines, especially, while apparently making no top growth, 
are filling their pots with roots, which, after all, is the most 
important point of growth. 

Of the 81 varieties we have three hundred and some seed- 
lings of 50 varieties all doing nicely in a coldframe. Many 
will soon be transferred to pans or flats or put in individual 
pots. That is why we like Winter! 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 





| Belmont, Mass. 
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TRI-OGEN 


The all-purpose spray 


The Rose Garden 


Spray Treatment 
Controls Insects and Diseases 


TRI-OGEN positively controls Black- 
spot and Mildew as well as all insect 
pests on roses and other plants. 

It does not mar the beauty of 
blooms nor harm foliage. Stimulates 
plant growth. 


Complete Plant Protection 


Nothing else required, making it 
economical and easy to use. 

TRI-OGEN is conceded to be the 
most important scientific horticultural 
discovery of our time. It is highly en- 
dorsed by leading authorities. 

And remember—“Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where in- 
sects and diseases lurk.”’ 


In four sizes: 
(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.) .$1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) 4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.) 6.00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.) 
$20.00 
For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


y= AB. 
37th & Pilbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 


FUNGICIDE «INSECTICIDE STIMULANT 








Diet Influences 
Flower Colors! 


Dull, faded blossoms, say gardening 
authorities, result from even the 
best seeds—when vital food ele- 
ments are missing from their diet. 

Growing flowers need eleven dif- 
ferent food elements from the soil. 
Faded, scanty blossoms, weak stalks, 
small faded leaves and other trou- 
bles have all been traced to a lack 
of one or more vital foods. 

Ordinary fertilizers—bone meal, 
manures, sewage products—supply 
varying quantities of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, sometimes calcium or pot- 
ash. But besides these four, your 
flowers must have magnesium, iron, 
manganese, and several others! 

That’s why home gardeners every- 
where use VIGORO, the complete 
plant food. It supplies ail eleven of 
the needed food elements in balanced 
proportions; eliminates all risk of 
failure from starvation. 

Vigoro is economical, easy to ap- 
ply. Give your perennials this square 
meal as soon as ground thaws; feed 
other flowers when you plant them. 
Instructions in every bag. 








USE THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


VIGORO 


Supplies all eleven food 
elements needed from soil 

















CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EARLY BRONZE 


which we named and introduced a few years 
ago is now acknowledged to be one of the 
finest hardy varieties for the garden. It is a 
large bronze-yellow button, early blooming 
(about Sept. 20) and quite hardy. 


5 plants, 75c (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 
REVIVING GREENHOUSE ROSES 


N endeavoring to prolong the freshness of some gorgeous 
crimson roses I placed them at night in a vestibule, which 
under ordinary weather conditions is perfect for flowers. How- 
ever, this time the temperature took a sudden drop and the 
next morning my spirits followed suit when I saw the lovely 
blooms with their heads hanging dejectedly from limp and 
frostbitten necks. Inwardly raging at the vagaries of our cli- 
mate, I carried them to the pantry, thinking that as they were 
so far gone I would try an experiment for future edification. 
The sink was filled with water as hot as my hands could bear 
and after cutting the stems on a slant, I plunged them in, 
flowers and all. They were left for five minutes or more and 
then removed to a deep, wide-mouthed container filled with 
very cold water. They came from their baptism of heat look- 
ing worse than ever, and feeling that I had added injury to 
insult, I departed to attend to other things. 

In an hour I returned to take a last look at the remains, and 
was astonished to see that over half the roses had raised their 
heads and the beauty of their crimson loveliness was fully 
restored. Delighted with this rejuvenation, I left them for a 
longer period and in another half hour the remainder, with 
the exception of three out of the three dozen, showed complete 
restoration. 

Since then I have had more of this variety, which is one of 
the patented roses known as Better Times, and I have experi- 
mented with them in heated rooms, which is always hard on 
greenhouse flowers. In each case the hot water was used with 
gratifying results, the flowers keeping one week, which is most 
unusual with roses of red or crimson shades. This experiment 
may not be as novel to readers of Horticulture as it was to me. 
The grower from whom I purchased the latter roses had no 
explanation to offer but was very much interested. It would 
be enlightening to have an expression from Dr. McFarland or 
Mr. Nicolas, should they feel disposed to give it. 


—RMrs. Moses W. Faitoute. 
Short Hills, N. J. 


POISON IVY EASILY ERADICATED 


to state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., has pub- 
lished a circular giving directions for the eradication of 
poison ivy and including a few simple remedies for ivy poi- 
soning. A copy of the circular may be obtained upon request 
to the station. 

Poison ivy is a widely spread weed and is the cause of much 


human pain and discomfort. It can always be identified by its | 
three leaflets and white berries. There are other plants with | 








three leaflets, but none of them has white berries, the fruit | 


being blue, black or reddish in color. Poison ivy is sometimes 


confused with Virginia creeper, which is almost as common, | 


but which has five leaflets and purplish black berries. 


Poison ivy can be eradicated by grubbing or by the use of | 
chemicals. For persons who are reasonably immune to ivy | 


poisoning, thorough grubbing out of the plants is the quickest 
and most certain method of eradication. The most generally 
satisfactory and economical treatment, however, is found in a 
solution of three pounds of common salt to a gallon of soapy 
water sprayed on the leaves when full grown, usually early or 
mid-June. Later applications may be needed if the plants put 
out new shoots. Old lubricating oil thinned with kerosene 
until it will spray easily is also effective. Care must be exercised 
not to get the oil or the salt spray on valuable plants or to 
saturate the ground unless one is willing to have bare spots 
for some time to come. 

Thorough and repeated washing of exposed parts with a 
strong alkaline kitchen or laundry soap is effective in prevent- 
ing ivy poisoning where one has been exposed. 
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Successful Gardening 


in TESTED Soil 


You can account for past failures — and 
avoid failure in the future — if you test 
your soil. Individual Sudbury Soil Kits 
at $3.50 each, test for acidity, phos- 
phorus, nitrogen or potash. (One kit 
for each element). The complete Port- 
able Soil Testing Laboratory, at $18.50, 
combines the four individual kits in one 
unit. It contains three times as much of 
each testing solution and gives you the 
complete picture of your soil needs. 





Portable Soil Testing Laboratory 


Complete with instructions ¢ 50 
and enough material for 200 F 
individual tests 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box A, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Please send me: 

[] Complete Portable Laboratory $18.50 
Individual Kits for testing [] acidity; [] phos- 
phorous; [] nitrogen; [] potash $3.50 each 


Name .. 


Address ae <5 ; ; wii 
RI a SRNR RRR LS NAR 





“Why Bugs Leave Home” is a trade 
mark that has been famous for more 
than 30 years. It identifies . 


Wibhson’s 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This double-action, nicotine 
preparation is safe and depend- 
able. Use it early on your flowers, 
trees and shrubs to eliminate in- 
sect damage. Cannot burn or dis- 
color the most tender growth. 





PLANT FOOD 


contains all the essential food 
elements derived from natural 
organic sources. It is exception- 
ally finely milled and releases its 
nourishment quickly. Odorless, 
easy to use and economical. 


For full information about these or 
other famous Wilson products, write to 









Dept. B 5-15 
NEW 
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INSECTS WITH 
YOUR GARDEN HOSE! 


By simply using the water 
pressure in a garden hose you 
can now effectively spray your 
flowers, shrubs and trees. The 
INSECT-O-GUN is highly en- 
dorsed by leading insecticide 
manufacturers and uses any 
insecticide requiring water 
solution, 


Each filling of Pint Jar 
Delivers 3 Gallons of Spray! 


$975 
3". 
COMPLETE 


- - AT GARDEN SUPPLY 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE! 


iINSECT-O PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








WITH LESS WORK . 


yo can have a really beautiful garden 
and lawn this year if, before planting, 
you first condition the soil with G.P.M. 
eat Moss. When mixed with the soil, 
this garden miracle-worker readily makes 
humus, aereates the soil, maintains mois- 
ture constancy and promotes vigorous 
root development—the underlying secret 
of healthy plant growth and beautiful 
blooms. Used as a protective mulch, 
G.P.M. smothers weeds, prevents soil 
hardening and saves countless hours of 
cultivation. 

Be sure to use G.P.M. Peat Moss in 
your garden this spring and give your 
seeds and plants a chance to produce the 
beautiful flowers you want. For best re- 
sults insist on G.P.M. The ‘“‘green’’ bale 
head distinguishes it from loosely-packed, 
inferior grades. Order G.P.M. from your 
dealer or direct. 26 bushel pressure-packed 
bales, only $4.00. 


* 





* mblem-Protected — Your guarantee of quality 


DRICONURE — Finest quality pure organic fertilizer. 
Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss from 
weeds. Will not burn. 314 bushel bag $3.00, 


SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for seed flats, seed beds 
cold frames and for top dressing lawns. Excellent r 
producer. 10 bu. bag $3.00. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mail coupon today for Free 
sample and valuable folders 
on many garden uses of 
G. P. M. Peat Moss. 


HS-15 
Name. 





Street. 
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HORTICULTURE 
~FRAGRANCE IN DELPHINIUMS 


HEN we stand almost speechless in admiration before 

groups of stately delphiniums with long tapering spires 
well clothed with beautifully formed florets of all shades of 
blue, as well as white, lilac, pink, mauve, and purple, there 
seems to be no quality lacking to give complete joy and satis- 
faction, but how little we realize what Nature can do to sur- 
prise us! 

Years ago, after Major N. F. Vanderbilt had organized the 
American Delphinium Society, he noted fragrance in his own 
hybrids and asked for reports from members of fragrance 
noticed in their delphiniums. I reported that some of his 
seedlings had a sweet odor and others smelled like cooked 
vanilla, and then for years no fragrance was in evidence. Two 
years ago I was delighted when picking florets for close-up 
inspection to discover that from three clumps the flowers had 
an intense delicious perfume, exactly like that of the pond 
lilies (nymphza) . 

When garden visitors were especially interested in del- 
phiniums, I picked florets from many varieties so they could 
examine more closely their variance of form and color and 
individual beauty, and, without mentioning it, waited to see 
if they noticed any fragrance, which they usually did at once 
with much surprise! When asked what it resembled, whether 
like vanilla, lily, pond lily, heliotrope or just a sweet odor, 
they promptly said, “like pond lilies.’’ 

Last Summer the pond-lily fragrance was still evident but 
not as intense as before, possibly due to atmospheric condi- 
tions and high temperatures. It was very hot and dry at the 
time. Petunias, nicotianas, tulips and many other flowers are 
more fragrant when it is cool and damp. 

Other members of the American Delphinium Society have 
reported fragrance, some fleeting and some permanent, resem- 
bling the odor of heliotrope, wild grape and other agreeable 
odors—also some disagreeable ones—on plants of various 
strains from England, Germany and the United States. At 
least three breeders in this country are trying to stabilize 
fragrance in delphiniums. Seeds and plants of some of these 
will be available to the gardening public very soon. 

Evidently fragrance was one of the characteristics of a cer- 
tain species that our modern hybrid delphiniums have inher- 
ited, as it has cropped out in so many strains which have been 
developed by cross-pollenizing various species and hybrids; 
but which species is the ancestor responsible remains a mystery. 
This inheritance is, however, a distinct blessing. 


—NMrs. Gertrude W. Ph '!lips. 
Swampscott, Mass. 


AN INTRIGUING PLANT ODDITY 


F YOU are looking for oddities in the flower world, here is 
one that will intrigue you. It is the darlingtonia, a flesh- 
eating plant. It is not pretty, but it is most interesting. It has 
no real leaves and the coarse stalk is twisted. At its top is a 
mottled hood looking much like the head of a cobra only there 
are red and green hairs or whiskers hanging down from it. 
This hood secretes a sweet stuff that attracts insects and holds 
them imprisoned until they are sent down to feed the roots, as 
this is strictly a flesh eater. If no flies, ants nor mosquitoes are 
in the room you must give it pieces of steak the size of a small 
pea twice a week. 

If kept in your window garden there will be no flies in the 
room and the interest in it will be rather extreme. The flowers 
are purple and come in early Spring. 

The darlingtonia is a perennial and will live in the open 
ground but needs shade and very moist, sandy soil with 
plenty of leaf mold. A container for use in the windows 
should be small. It is worthy of a trial by those who revel in 
the odd and curious. 

—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 








Katy, Texas. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 


—Nursery propagated from selected 
seed and guaranteed to grow. Perfect 
specimens of this most charming of 
our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally luxuriant, strong and ready for 
successful planting in woodland or 
native garden. In 3%” special pots. 


Because of the unique methods 
used in developing them, these plants 
can be established readily in shady, 
well drained locations. guarantee 
success when directions are followed. 


Thsco-yeue (flowering size), about 
6” spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, 
$15 a doz. Two-year (about 4”): $1 
each, six for $5, $10 a doz. Special 
prices, on larger quantities. Shipment 
April to September 15. Descriptive 
leaflet and full cultural directions 
with every order, or on request. 


Other Choice Natives 


BEARBERRY (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) 
—Pot-grown from seed. A delightful 
evergreen trailing ground-cover for 
well drained, acid, light soil in sun or 
part shade. Small pinkish flowers, 
scarlet berries. Hitherto considered 
difficult, but A unusually dense spec- 
imens are easily established. 

About 8” spread, $1 each, six for 
$5. Shipment April to September 15. 


BRISTLED ASTER (Aster linariifolius) 
—Pot-grown from seed. The finest of 
our dwarf native Asters. Lavender- 
blue, gold centered blossoms as —. 
as half-dollars, in great profusion in 
September. Bushy habit, to 15” high. 
Full sun, dryish location, acid soil. 
Especially fine for rock gardens. 

Strong flowering size, 50c each, 
= for $2.50. Shipment April and 
ay. 


All prices include delivery in U. 8S. 
For Canada, add 10% 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE 








NEW CANAAN CONN. 
For 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
in the 


ROCK GARDEN 


Write for our new catalogue 
which offers the rare and 
unusual as well as the beau- 
tiful and familiar forms of 
rock and alpine plants. 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES 
INC. 

Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


ALBAMONT 
SILVER MEDAL 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Awarded Silver Medals 1934 and 1935 
by M. HLS. 


The Ideal Plant for Shady Spots 


TYPES—All are Doubles—Camelia, 
Carnation, Daffodil, Duplex, Mar- 
morata, Picta, Rosebud and Hang- 
ing Basket. 

COLORS: White, yellow, orange, 
salmon, scarlet, deep crimson, soft 
pink, rich pink and rose. 

Our Strains Are Unexcelled for Beauty 
BEST BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 
$2.50 per doz. 5 doz. for $10.00 
Delivery Prepaid 
Full Cultural Directions Included 
YELLOW CALLA LILY BULBS 
30c each $3.00 per doz. Postpaid 
ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton New Hampshire 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERMANENT when marked with 

ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 

unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires 

et a yy Saree 3.00 

Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











BUELL 





Peat-Poultry Manure 
1936 pao Jorming For 
Prices Peat Moss blended 25 Lbs. 
Lowered mature fra or More 











® 


BUELL CO. 


NEWFTELDS, N. H. 

Sold by garden supply dealers in 
5-lb., 25-lb., and 50-lb. bags 
Brand Name Formerly 
TWO-IN-ONE 


FOR SALE 


HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS 

3 ft. to 7 ft. tail 
AZALEAS In variety 

3 ft. to 7 ft. tall 
JAPANESE IRIS 
PRIZE BEARDED IRIS 

In 75 varieties 


CHOICE EVERGREENS 
And Other Garden Plants 














STIMPSON ESTATE 
186 HAMMOND STREET 
CHESTNUT HILL MASS. 














HORTICULTURE 


THE FRAGRANT CINNAMON VINE 
|. ‘ebher pighh se considered not hardy in our section, we have 


had a cinnamon vine which has flourished for the past 
eight years. It is tall, climbing from ten to 30 feet in one season, 
with small, cinnamon-scented white flowers in the axils of the 
leaves. The flowers perfume the garden. Although it dies 
down to the ground in Winter, the vine will send up tall 
twining shoots in the Spring. At blooming time in mid-Sum- 
mer the delightful cinnamon fragrance is a never-ending source 
of wonder to visitors. 

The trellis was removed from this portion of the garden 
and the tuber now flings its twining shoots over the bushes of 
the bridal wreath, Spir@a vanhouttei, which it finds very 
much to its liking. The tubers are inexpensive and to intro- 
duce fragrance into the garden we find nothing that equals it. 
It requires no care and, to be frank, thrives on neglect, and 
what a delightful surprise each Spring to find it throwing out 
its lovely shining leaves to welcome us again. 

—R. Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


VARIOUS PHLOX COMBINATIONS 


HE many possibilities of Phlox divaricata for the garden 

have not been fully realized. There is no lovelier contrast 
than a mass of it in front of a row of Clara Butt or Princess 
Elizabeth tulips or against the soft yellow of the slender, 
exquisite Moonlight tulip. 

Another combination of real beauty is a planting of this 
phlox with the very beautiful bunch-flowered tulip, Monsieur 
Mottet. This tulip, ivory white with many blossoms on a 
single stem, gradually takes on a rose suffusion as it develops. 

P. divaricata, with its fragrant lavender flowers, has an 
unusually long blooming season, is most adaptable and can be 
moved in and out of the garden without retarding its growth. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 


EARLIER BLOOMING ANEMONES 


OST Japanese anemones are often just a little late for 
most of the northern states. However, three early- 
blooming forms have been developed which are well worthy 
of trial. The first of these to flower is September Sprite, which 
is a dwarf form only about a foot in height. In color it is a 
soft mauve-pink. A semi-double, very free-flowering form is 
September Queen, which is in full flower by mid-September. 
Its color is rosy red, much like the old favorites Rubra and 
Prince Henry. The other of this group is September Charm, 
a silvery pink with rose and mauve shadings. 








Just Published 











MUSHROOM 
HANDBOOK 


By LOUIS C. C. KRIEGER 


One of the outstanding authorities on the 
subject in the United States. 

Dependable and explicit is this handbook on mush- 
rooms which describes and illustrates the many 
edible and poisonous varieties. An expert account 
of how to identify them, and how to collect, grow, 
and pack them is offered in the 512 pages packed 
with information. There are 158 plates, 32 of them 
in full color. Price $3.50 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“SUDDEN DEATH” 


The cause? The gardener used 


SLUG SHOT 


The Triple Duty Spray 
KILLS Sucking Insects 
KILLS Chewing Insects 
PREVENTS Fungous Diseases 


Does ail three jobs thoroughly 
without jeopardizing human life. 
6-Oz. Bottle, $1—at garden sup- 
ply stores everywhere. Also avail- 
S able in dust torm. Basy-to-Use 
Sifter-Top Can, 25c.. Write tor 
“Garden Enemies Chart,”” FREE. 
OND 
m PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
‘ 4 FERRY A == N. Y- 
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READERS of HORTICULTURE 


To introduce them to you, we have 
cut in half the price of these three 
Harlan P. Kelsey introductions. 


Order now and plant at once for 
best results: 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK — Tsuga carolini- 
ana. Better than the native. Rich green foli- 
age. “Our handsomest conifer,” 2-2% ft. 
specimens $1.50 each. Matched pair-—$2.75. 
PINKSHELL AZALEA — Azalea vaseyi. 
Very free blooming. White to clear shell 
pink flowers in May, 18-24 in. specimens 
$1.50 each. Matched pair—§$2.75. 

NEW HARDY KOREAN HYBRID CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM — JANE KELSEY. Wonder- 
ful clear pink flowers in October and No- 
vember. Winters perfectly. Strong clumps 
3 for $1.00. 


Transportation costs not prepaid 
Visit the Nursery and see thousands of 
beautiful and rare ornamentals. Send fer 
free 1936 catalog. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 
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Cape Cod Weeder 
* is different 
A quality tool of cast steel, 
oil tempered. Indispensable 
for crab grass, shallow-rooted 
weeds or long top-roots. 
Uniquely useful in the rock 
garden. 57 cents each post- 
paid. 
Special Rates to Clubs in Dozen Lots 


TUCK MFG. CO. 


BROCKTON MASSACHUSETTS 





John T. Scheepers 
Announces 
the appointment of 


MR. WILLIAM G. ELLIS 


to represent John Scheepers, Inc. 
(Flowerbulb Specialists) 
NEW YORK 
in the territory so long 
and so ably covered by 
the late 


MR. THOMAS KNIGHT 
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THIS IS THE BEST TIME 


To order and plant some of Our 
Choice Quality Ornamental 
Evergreens — Rhododendrons 
both native and hybrids — 
Azaleas — Flowering Shrubs and 
Ornamental Shade Trees — 
Perennials in a wide variety well 
adapted for the ornamental 
border or for the rock garden. 


Our catalog will describe them 
thoroughly. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
West Newbury and Newburyport 











DAZEY 
flower cna ad 


Are made in many 
types and sizes, in 
green, silver. gold, [ 
and bronze, Mi 
wrapped in g.i-¢ 
tening cellophane. 
Illustrated is 
model No. 2 4% 





POSTPAID 
in. at base. Color: green. 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Purchase through your local dealer. If none 


nearby, order direct from us, enclosing 
$1.00. But whether or not you order now, 
be cure to send for the free helpful folder, 
“Flower Holders and Arrangements.”’ (Spe- 
cial ofter for Garden Clubs). 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
841 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


BEGONIA BULBS 


Tuberous Rooted 
Beautiful in shady places 
Single Frilled, Mixed Colors 


special at $2.00 doz. 
postpaid 


Plant at Once 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


Rare English | 
Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ENGLAND 


2 ly (st 
da ys 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks. 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.00, postpaid. GUARANTEE: money back 
if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


























THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


52 WILTON ROAD 
CONNECTICUT 


WESTPORT 








HORTICULTURE 
VITAMIN C IN VEGETABLES 


Bi vitamin C content of a number of vegetables has been | 


the subject of studies by Dr. D. K. Tressler, chemist at the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., who 
reports that a number of factors affect the vitamin content 
when the vegetables are consumed. 

Certain varieties of tomatoes, peas, and spinach were found 
to be particularly high in vitamin C. The fact that certain 
varieties of tomatoes contain 50 per cent more vitamin C than 
others indicates clearly that packers of tomato juice should 
give more attention to the varieties used. Canners of spinach 
attempting to obtain a canned product of high vitamin C 
content should consider not only the variety, but also the sea- 
son and the soil on which their raw material is grown. 

Maturity has also been found to be an important factor in 
the vitamin C content of tomatoes and peas. Fully ripe toma- 
toes were found to be nearly twice as high in this vitamin as 
green tomatoes. On the other hand, as green peas mature, the 
percentage of this vitamin decreases. Small peas, in general, 
were found to be much richer in vitamin C than large peas, 
thus justifying, in part, at least, the higher price ordinarily 
obtained for them. 

Some vegetables will lose half their vitamin C content when 
held at room temperatures for any length of time, and since 
the rate of loss is much lower when they are refrigerated, the 
necessity of prompt cooling of all, except the more acidic 
vegetables, such as tomatoes and rhubarb, is obvious if their 
full nutritive values are to be retained. Of still greater signifi- 
cance is the observation that, contrary to general belief, but 
little vitamin C is destroyed during cooking. In the case of 
small vegetables, such as peas and cut snap beans, one-third or 
more of the total vitamin C content passes into the cooking 
water. The fact that the water in which vegetables rich in 
vitamin C have been cooked may be as rich in this vitamin as 
tomato juice is of great importance. It is evident that methods 
of cookery should be adopted which will make use of this 
nutritionally valuable substance which is too often discarded. 


A GOOD SUMMER SPINACH 


OW is the time to plant New Zealand spinach, which will 
take the place of ordinary spinach, the latter not thriving 
after warm weather comes. It is well to soak the seeds for 24 
hours. Even then they will germinate slowly. It is wise to 
plant a few radish seeds at the same time, as the radish seeds 
will come up quickly and mark the rows. Although New Zea- 
land spinach is slow to start, it grows rapidly when once 
above ground, and soon covers a space two feet wide. For that 
reason, plants must be thinned until two feet is left between 
them. The great advantage of New Zealand spinach lies in the 
fact that it renews itself as fast as the leaves are removed. 
One short row is enough for the average family. 


DAHLIAS FOR AUTUMN BLOOM 


AHLIAS will do well even when planted late. In fact, 

the Fall blooms are the best. Dahlia roots should always 

be planted on their sides instead of being stood on end, and it 
is always wise to pull the bulbs to pieces, making certain that 
each piece has an eye or bud. Dahlias must have good drainage, 
although they need an abundance of water after they begin to 
flower. If the ground is too rich at the start, they will produce 
a heavy growth of stalks and foliage with but few flowers. 
This does not mean, however, that the plants should be 
starved. They like sheep manure and superphosphate, which 
should be carefully dug into the soil a few inches from the 
plants. 
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BURPEE’S 


REGAL LILIES 
3% Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Value 25c each ) 
One of the easiest grown 
and most beautiful Lilies. 
Flowers are fragrant, pure 
white, often suffused pink. 
Grows 3 to 6 ft. high. 
Blooms July. Lives for 
_— Special Offer small 

looming size bulbs (4 
to 5 in. cir.) postpaid: 

3 Bulbs for only 25¢ , 

7 Bulbs for only 50¢ 

15 Bulbs for only $1.00 


Burpee’s Catalog 
. Burpee Quality 
Seeds and Bulbs. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 247 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 











Seabrook Collection Gladiolus 


Four each large bulbs, correctly labeled 


of the fo aye varieties for 
$2.00 Prepaid. 
APLAME E. I. FARRINGTON 
ALBATROS — 
SVS eee MOTHER 
BAGDAD MACHREE 
BETTY NUTHALLORANGE WONDER 
COMMANDER PICARDY 
KOEHL VANITY FAIR 
SPECIAL GRATIS of 2 Schubert 
with above 


Write for 1936 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 











ORIENTAL POPPIES 


FREE BOOKLET with colored illustra- 
tions and descriptions of best improved 
varieties. Plant now! Write to 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 123-H Beaverton, Ore. 








George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
Catalog free upon request 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 











“() patever the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
‘ HYBRIDS 





Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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‘Longview. 


Berscc ie Lisp’ 








GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest gar- 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 


HARDY PHLOXES 


We have a splendid collection of 
Phloxes; and will be glad to fill 
your orders. Price list on applica- 


tion. 
FREDERIC J. REA 
NORWOOD 





MASS. 











HARDY ENGLISH IRIS 
3 BULBS 25c; 7 BULBS 50c 
16 BULBS $1.00, POSTPAID 
Sometimes called Garden Orchids. Only mixed 


One Extra Build. | names and addresses of ten 
FREE fever ire included with your ereet 


Write for complete list illustrated in colors 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RF. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 








The Finest Daffodils 


Descriptive catalog of 300 of the 
newer and finer varieties. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
R. D. 3 ROCKVILLE, MD. 











“HOUSE & GARDEN” Selects 
HUSTON-DAYTON SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM for the IDEAL HOME 
in Scarsdale 


Write for Illustrated Folder on 
Design and Installation 


FRANK E. HUSTON CO. 
20 N. Broadway White Plains, N. Y. 
A fiiliated with The Dayton Irrigation Oo. 


HARDY FERNS 
for the half-shady rock garden 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM (Maidenhair) 
ASPLENIUM PLATYNEURON 





(Ebony Spleenwort) 
for the sunny rock garden 
WOODSIA ILVENSIS (Rusty Woodsia) 
$2.00 for 10 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


“DAFFODILS & IRISES for Your Garden”’ 


is a booklet unique in America for many of its 
finest listings. It is mailed upon request. Our abil- 
ity to supply both daffodils and irises for June 
planting is an inestimable advantage to customers 
wishing them well established before Winter. 


Special Collection: 3 bulbs each, 10 selected 
named Daffodils, $5.50 postpaid. 


Ss. S. BERRY 
1145 WEST HIGHLAND AVE., REDLANDS, CALIF. 








Plant in May — they’ll 
bloom in June 
Send at once for Dreer’s 
1936 Garden Book. 
Contains complete infor- 
mation on many new varie- 
ties and all the old favorites. 

HENRY A. DREER 


DREER’S 


POTTED 


RY: 











269 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


HORTICULTURE 
Fall Term starts Sept. 1. Spring 
and Fall Terms in Groton, inter 


Term - Boston. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 














HORTICULTURE 
INSECTS AND THEIR CONTROL 


HE amateur gardener grows all sorts of flowering plants 

and has many kinds of pests to fight. In order to guard 
against injury everything possible should be done to keep 
down the insect population. No weeds should be allowed 
to grow in the garden nor in surrounding areas. Many insects, 
such as tarnished plant bugs, breed in weeds as well as on 
flowering plants. All wilted flowers should be removed before 
they go to seed, for the larve of many insects grow to matur- 
ity inside seed pods. Just to mention two, the iris weevil 
develops in the seed pods of iris, while the rose curculio lives 
in the hips of roses, especially of Rosa rugosa. Some insects lay 
their eggs on growing plants, while many caterpillars build 
cocoons on stems or roll themselves up in leaves. A careful 
watch should be kept and whenever egg masses or cocoons are 
found, they should be removed and destroyed. 

In fighting insect pests a thorough clean-up of the garden 
in the Fall is most essential. After plants have been killed by 
frost all annuals should be pulled up and burned or else buried 
deeply. The tops of perennials should be cut off and disposed 
of in a similar manner. Such measures will kill many insects 
which normally pass the Winter as larve or pup2 hidden in a 
seed capsule or in the stem of some flowering plant. Some 
pests, such as the iris borer, live over Winter as eggs pasted to 
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ROSE BUSH SALE 
20,000 Hybrid Tea Rose Bushes on 
Sale May 15 
VARIETIES: — Briarcliffe, Joanna Hill, 
Yellow Joanna Hill, Rapture, Souvenir, 

Supreme, Talisman, Templar. 

PRICES: — $1.50, $1.65, $2.00 per dozen. 
Order early and have them reserved 
Circular B sent on request 
HALIFAX GARDEN CO., HALIFAX, MASS. 
(Entrance from Route 106—One-half mile 
east of junction with Route 58. Entrance 
from Route 27—1% miles south of junction 
with Route 58) 








Iris Treasures 


Newer, larger, better varieties 
from all over the world are 
now available for your garden. 
Read about them in our new 
profusely illustrated “Iris 
Lover's Catalog.” 

Send now for your copy. 


Schreiner’ s Iris Gardens 
204C Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








dead leaves, twigs or other debris. Raking up and burning all | 


plant remains will destroy such over-wintering eggs. If you 
wish to cover your garden with a mulch, do not put it on 


until the ground is thoroughly frozen, which is usually not | 


much before the first of December. Early mulching provides 
nice, warm hibernating quarters for insects such as tarnished 
plant bugs, which spend the Winter as adults hidden in debris. 
When possible, have the garden plowed or cultivated deeply 
in the late Fall. This will expose to unfavorable conditions 
many insects which pass the Winter hidden in the soil. 

During the growing season, caterpillars and other pests can 
be removed from plants by hand and dropped into a pail 
containing a little kerosene. If you don’t want to touch the 
caterpillar, then pick off the leaf on which it is feeding. 
Beetles and plant bugs are more easily removed in the early 
morning, for they are less active at that time of day. A strong 
force of water from the garden hose will remove many pests 
such as aphids and red spiders. They will be washed off into 
the wet soil below and most of them will never be able to 
crawl back onto the plant. Be sure that the water strikes the 
under surface of the leaves, because that is where aphids 
and red spiders congregate in large numbers. 

But even if all of these suggestions are followed, you will 
still have pests in your garden and some of them cannot be 
controlled without the use of insecticides. When it comes to 
the application of insecticides, we must divide insects into two 
great groups, those that bite and chew and those that suck. 
The biting insect has jaws that work like a pair of hedge 
shears. Examples are beetles, caterpillars and grasshoppers. 





* Abstract of talk given by Grace H. Griswold of the Department of Entomology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, during Farm and Home Week. 





Subscription Blank 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE | 
| 


for one year, beginning.......... 1936. 


Tested Seeds 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 








EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quan- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anvwhere else 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established 1878) 








—A very fine collec- 


50 Church Street New York City 
tion of the World’s 
Best sorts. See them 


IRIS in bloom. Also early 


hemerocallis. Send for list. 


C. BETSCHER, Dover, O. 











IRIS CRISTATA, for rock garden and 
ground cover. . . flowering clumps. 

IRIS VERNA, rock garden .. . flowering 
clumps. 

BLUE BELLS. 

GOLDEN ASTER (Chrysopsis Mariana). 
This is a beautiful plant and should be in 
every hardy garden. 


Other choice native piants. Send for list. 


CEDARCROFT GARDENS 
COOKEVILLE TENNESSEE 











| Roses, 


| Front Street 


DIANTHUS ROSE UNIQUE 


Large, rose-pink, hardy carnation, 
spicily fragrant and free flowering 
until actual freezing—50c each. 
Other choice plants in our 1936 catalog 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 





Loiseleuria procumbens 
Fine clumps, $1.00 each 
Introduced to 
American Rock Gardens 
by 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
Dept. H BARRE, VT. 
Catalog free east of Rocky Mts. 





Come and see our collection of tulips 
and other bulbous plants in flower. 
late Lilies, Rock Plants, 
Hybrid Rhododendrons and other 


choice material. 


Catalogue on Request 


W. N. CRAIG 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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Lecture Announcements 








“NATIVE PLANTS 


of the n 
COLORADO ROCKIES 
Mrs. G. R. Marriage 
will be available for the above 
and other lectures, with 
colored slides, on her return 
from the London Alpine Con- 
ference. 


W rite for Leaflet 
Box 46 Colorado Springs, Colo. 














Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
lants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Fee on application. 
Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


Lectures 
17th and 18th Century English 
Gardens 
Oxford and Its Gardens 
Old Flower Prints and Books 
3304 N ST., N.W. DRAKES ISLAND 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. WELLS, MAINE 
Winter Address Summer Address 








Ernest K. Thomas Lectures 
Secretary R. I. Horticultural Society 


Former Superintendent, 
Roger Williams Park, Providerce 


Fundamental Principles of Successful 
Gardening. 


Practical, Helpful Talks. 
Consultant, Estate Management. 
39 East Manning St., Providence, R.1. 





“Flowers for Your House” 


An informal talk, demonstrated with 
flower arrangements in appropriate set- 
tings. Backgrounds and accessories are 
used to suggest the general character 
and color scheme of the room. 


GEORGIANA R. SMITH 
(Mrs. Anson H.) 


DEDHAM MASSACHUSETTS 











HORTICULTURAL 


LECTURES 
Several Subjects 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 
East Freetown Massachusetts 











“LET’S LOOK IN THE GARDEN.” Mrs. 
Pease sketches as she talks, giving sugges- 
tions for planning and maintaining inti- 
mate, livable gardens. Attractive rates. 
FLORA GRAVES PEASE, 181 Warwick 
Boad, Melrose, Mass. 


LECTURE on New England Wild Flowers. 
Illustrated with 150 colored slides by 
ALICE M. CURTIS, 273 Washington St., 
Gloucester, Mass. $20.00 if booked before 
July 1. 


The HEMENWAY LECTURES help you 
make prettier Gardens and Homes. Write 
for list of garden courses and lectures illus- 
trated with colored slides. H. D. Hemenway, 
Holden, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 


Pieces of leaves, flowers and stems are bitten off and then pass 
into the insect’s stomach. If a poison is sprayed on a plant, 
when an insect of this type eats the foliage, the poison will 
get into its stomach. The poison generally recommended for 
killing biting insects is arsenate of lead. It is used at the rate of 
three pounds to 100 gallons of water, or one-half ounce to 
one gallon of water. It sticks to the foliage better if a material 
such as calcium caseinate is added at the rate of one-half ounce 
to one gallon of the spray mixture. Ordinary flour is also good 
and should be used in the same proportions as the calcium 
caseinate. 

Sucking insects, such as plant bugs, leaf hoppers and 
aphids, have long beaks inside of which are tiny stylets. These 
stylets pierce the plant tissue so that the insect is able to pump 
up the juices way down among the plant cells. No poison put 
on the foliage will ever get into the stomachs of such insects. 
These pests can only be killed by “contact sprays’’ that actu- 
ally hit them and interfere with their breathing apparatus. 
Nicotine is the best-known contact insecticide. It can be used 
as a 3 per cent or a 4 per cent free-nicotine dust. It comes in 
liquid form as nicotine sulphate and should be used at the rate 
of two teaspoonfuls to one gallon of water. Enough soap (or 
soap flakes) should be added to make a good suds. 

Among the newer insecticides are pyrethrum and rotenone. 
They can be bought as dusts or in liquid form. They are 
effective against both biting and sucking insects and are popu- 
lar because they do not show on the foliage as does arsenate of 
lead. Both pyrethrum and rotenone come under various trade 
names and, since the different brands vary in strength, should 
be used according to the directions on the container. 

No matter what kind of an insecticide you use, or whether 
you apply it as a spray or as a dust, be thorough in your work. 
Get the material all over the plant, especially on the under 
surface of the leaves. Never spray or dust when the wind is 
blowing nor just before a rain. 


CALOMEL KILLS MAGGOTS 


| apne cabbage maggots with calomel, applied either in 
a suspension around the young plants, as a dust, or as a 
coating on the seed, is better than any other method yet de- 
vised for combating this troublesome pest. This is the finding 
of Dr. Hugh Glasgow, entomologist at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y. It seems that the insecticidal proper- 
ties of calomel were discovered largely by accident a number 
of years ago in some tests at the station in which all of the 
salts of mercury were included as a matter of routine. Such 
striking control of the root maggot was obtained on the calo- 
mel plat that it was made the subject of careful tests, with the 
result that it was found to have some decided advantages over 
corrosive sublimate, although actually no more effective. 

One of the chief advantages that calomel possesses lies in 
the fact that there is little danger of its injuring tender young 
plants, whereas corrosive sublimate may cause injury to cauli- 
flower and radish seedlings. It is also suspected of delaying the 
harvesting date of early cabbage and cauliflower. Because it 
can be used in heavier dosages, calomel generally does not need 
to be applied as often as corrosive sublimate. 
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BID PROPOSAL 
for 
Nursery Stock 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, Metropolitan District Water Sup- 
ly Commission. Sealed proposals for 
rnishing the following nursery stock and 
transplants for delivery at Enfield, Mass., 
will be received by the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Water Supply Commission at its office, 
20 Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
until 11 A.M., Daylight Saving time (10 
A.M., Eastern Standard time), Thursday, 
May 21, 1936: 100,000 or any portion 
thereof of each of the following: Red pine, 
white pine, Norway spruce, white spruce, 
and red spruce 2-year seedlings, 2-1 and 2-2 
transplants. 1,000 Norway spruce, height 
18 to 24 inches, age 6 to 7 years, twice 
transplanted. All of the above seedlings, 
transplants and trees are to be of the best 
a and free from disease, and complete 
escription of all stock offered, name of 
owner, and location of nursery where it may 
be inspected by a representative of the Com- 
mission must be forwarded with the quota- 
tion. The right is reserved to reject any or 
all proposals, or to accept the proposal 
deemed best for the Commonwealth. 
Metropolitan District Water gd Com- 
mission, by R. NELSON MOLT, Secretary, 
Boston, Mass. 





“FISH-ORGANO” 


A Compound Fish Fertilizer 
for all 
Agricultural and Horticultural 
Purposes 


Fish Fertilizer for Fertility 


SOIL REGENERATOR 
CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 











ROSE LECTURES—DR. J. HORACE Mc- 
FARLAND, Editor and President Emeritus 
of the American Rose Society, is available 
for not more than 10 engagements in 1936, 
for richly illustrated, up-to-date lectures on 
roses, such as have delighted garden clubs 
from ocean to ocean. Address him at Box 
687, Harrisburg, Pa. 


GARDEN HUNTING IN RUSSIA; 
GARDENS IN IRELAND: Two new lec- 
tures of exceptional interest illustrated by 
colored slides made from photographs taken 
in Russia and Ireland by MBS. U 

WINSLOW MERRELL formerly President 
of Lowthorpe School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture For dates and informatien address 
MRS. MERRELL, New Canaan, Connecticut. 





SIX PAMPHLETS 


D-K COMPOST 


is the ideal top dressing for lawns. It sup- 
plies humus and a complete plant food. 
Easily made from grass clippings and other 
garden wastes with D-K. Start your pile 
now. 25 Ibs. $2.00, 100 lbs. $6.00. 


NEET PRODUCTS CORP. 
8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
Circular on Request 





CACTUS: Six blooming size West Texas 
Cactus, each a different variety and very 
attractive, $1.00 prepaid; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 





| Horn, Texas. 








Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 


IIE 6. 6:35. -sce'in & Sores win gene lame 10c 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





BLUEBERRIES. Those large hybrids: we 
have them, all size plants. Booklet. Houston 
Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





ODD PLANTS: Red Amaryllis 10c each; 
3 bulbs 25c; Jumbo bulbs 25c, 3 for 50c. 
Yellow Butterworts 50c each, 3 plants 
$1.00. Butterfly Orchids mounted on wood 
50c. Air Plants 25c. Mixed Florida Plant 
Seeds, pkt. 25c. All postpaid. Catalogue 
Free. Shaffer Nurseries, B700 Clearwater, 
Florida. 





WILT-RESISTANT ASTER PLANTS, 
American Beauty, Semple’s, Peony, Mixed 
Colors: $1.00, 100; $5.00, 1,000. Zinnia, 
Marigold, Snapdragon Plants: $1.25, 100; 
$6.00, 1,000. High Quality Plants. Order 
plants early. Grandma’s Old-Fashioned 
Gardens, Dover, N. J. 





FAVORITE DAHLIAS: Special collections 
$1.50 each. 12 Tiny Pompons; 10 Giant 
Decoratives; 12 Dandy Show; 10 Cactus or 
15 mixed kinds. Catalog Free. Eastvale 
Farms, Middleboro, Mass. 





SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS AND BULBS: 
Our new and unusual catalogue will interest 
you. Write for your free copy; many rare 
items. Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont Gar- 
dens, Winter Park, Florida. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Order the handsome tuberous rooted 
now for good selection. Booklet describing 
over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





PLANTS FOR SALE: Chrysanthemum — 
Flowered, Fantasy, Mixed Zinnias, Plants 
$1.20 a dozen postpaid. Mrs. E. L. Yancey, 
P. 0. Box 303, Hampton, Va. 





IRISES: Free booklet with colored illus- 
trations and descriptions of best improved 
varieties. Write to National Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 





WEATHERVANE: $7.50, “Flying Yankee” 
type, shows both wind direction and speed. 
jolony Workshop, Arlington, Mass. 





RARE CONFEDERATE VIOLET (white, 
blue-eyed), hardy. 3 plants, 60c. South 
Warren Nurseries, Brimfield, Mass. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA, Yellow Orocus— 
To every bulb a bloom next Fall. 12, $2.00; 
100, $14.00 (plus postage). Miss E. C. 
Davis, Leesburg, Va. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES: Free booklet with 
colored illustrations and descriptions of 
best varieties. Write to National Gardens, 
Beaverton, Ore. 
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HORTICULTURE 


239 











featuring 





JUNE 16-17 


Boston, Mass. 





Admission Free 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


June Exhibition of 


Peonies, Rhododendrons 


and Azaleas 


Horticultural Hall 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Sweet Pea and 
Rose Show 





The Nassau County 
Horticultural Society | 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 


JUNE I7th 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
JUNE I8th 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


at 598 Madison Avenue 





In addition to the Sweet Pea and Rose 
classes there will be Vegetable and Fruit 
classes. Schedules and further information 


may be obtained from the Secretary at 
598 Madison Avenue. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cordially invites its members 


to attend the remaining 


1936 
Garden Visits 


On Saturday Afternoons from 


May 23—Main Line 
June 6—Lansdowne and Media 


For List of Gardens | 
apply to the Secretary | 


——— 





2 to 6 P.M. 





—_ — 

















DO IT NOW! 


You know about ADOO, the powder that 
converts farm and garden rubbish into 
rich, genuine organic manure without 
ani . You must know, too, how badly 
your soil needs manure. So begin now to 
use ADOO on these valuable wastes, and 
in a few weeks you will have a heap of 
rich manure, even better than the farm- 
yard kind, and clean. Let us send you 
“Artificial Manure and How to Make It” 
—FREE. Seed and hardware dealers sell 
ADOO or we ship direct. 
ADOO, Carlisle, Pa. 

The new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS 
eradicates weeds while stimulating the grass to 
more luxuriant growth. 3-Ib. sample can post- 





paid for $1. Special prices on larger quantities. 








HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 EAST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Charming little garden statues. 
Bird Baths, Benches, Sundials, 
Fountains, Pots, Columns, Gates. 
Send for Photos, Estimates, etc. 
Reasonable Costs 


SPECIAL — “SUMMER” 








Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 





$13.75 Packed 22 inches 
i KEYSTONE 
J PLANT LABEL 
AND STAKE 


Label is sea green pyralin; stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
| painted green. Use ordinary lead 
pencil for permanent marking. 
Price 5¢ each. Write for catalog 
y of plant labels and garden tools. 











THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 





GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 






Sapphire. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 


May 19-20. Newton Centre, Mass. The Spring Flower Show of the 
Newton Centre Garden Club at the Women’s Club House. 

May 20. Charlottesville, Va. Annual Rose Show of the Garden Club 
of Virginia at the Farmington Country Club. 

May 20-21. Hopedale, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Hopedale 
Garden Club to be held at the Hopedale Community House from 
3:00 to 10:00 p.m. 

May 20-22. Fall River, Mass. The Fifth Annual Spring Flower Show 
of the Fall River Garden Club at 101 Rock Street. 

May 22-23. Syracuse, N. Y. The Fifth Spring Flower Show of the 
Syracuse Garden Club at 953 James Street. 

May 23-24. Lincoln, Neb. Annual Spring Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Lincoln at the Coliseum of the University of Nebraska. 

May 26-27. Haddonfield, N. J. Spring Flower Show of the Home and 
Garden Section of the Haddon Fortnightly Club at the clubhouse, 
King’s Highway East. 

May 27. Worcester, Mass. Annual Flower Show and Plant Sale of 
the Worcester Garden Club at the Horticultural Building, opening 
at 11 o’clock. 

June 2. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. The Spring Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Bala-Cynwyd at the Woman’s Club House. 

June 3-4. Lansdale, Pa. The Fifth Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Garden Department of the Woman’s Club of Lansdale. 
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AS YOU SPRINKLE 


=— Green lawns, healthy flowers with- 
( out laborious hand-pump spraying. The 
Hollywood Sprayer—a special mixing 
nozzle attached to garden hose—provides 
perfect mix and uniform distribu- 
tion of any soluble fertilizer or 
insecticide. Only $1.25, postpaid 
Absolute guarantee 


FREE Valuable Insecticide Formulae 
and Fertilizer Data—on request. 
HOLLYWOOD SPRAYER SALES CO. 

DEPT. H MONTROSE, CALIF. 














Est. 42 Years 
None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale l bale $2.50 bale 
Poultry Peat Moss, 10 bales, $1.55 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 
10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Quantity Spec. Prices rass Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 2tco 








PHILA. PHONE. CHESTNUT HILL 8454 














Stained glass 
flowers lure ruby- 


























lor prevention §P RAY; protection | 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be protected. Expert 
spraying NOW — will prevent serious damage later. 





Are Your Elms in a Vigorous Condition? 





e 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. 
Telephone Aspinwall 4204 


Consult us regarding prun- 
ing, fertilization, and 
cavity work—we will gladly 
ins your trees without 
obligation. 


HANTON 
AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 


Gardening and Housework you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Oircular to 

THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—-Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 




















The Super-Sickle 
J. shaves grass with 
sent postpaid with blades for $1.00. Order now. 


Use Old Razor Blades 
edged with Razor 
Blades. Actually 
little effort. Does the work of ordinary sickle, clip- 
pers and shears. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
GRASSHAVER COMPANY 
922 AMES BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nelis Tuli Display Attracts Thousands 


LAST CALL! Bees 
CLOSE OUT BARGAIN of 
WORLD'S BEST GLADIOLUS 


THRONGS GATHER TO ADMIRE GORGEOUS PANORAMA 


OF AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPRING FLOWER 


How you would enjoy a visit to Holland, Michigan, 
at Tulip Time! Tulips wherever you look—miles of 
tulip lanes. Imagine seeing a million in bloom at the 
Nelis Farm — hundreds of varieties in a veritable 
spectacle of color! More than half a million people 
come from far and near to see our tulip display, in 
admiration of America’s most cherished Spring 
flower. Why not transplant this glory to your own 
garden, making it the envy of all who see it! Now is 
the time to make your selection—at money-saving 
discounts. Buy your choice bulbs direct from the 
grower — America’s Tulip Headquarters — and be 
assured of success with Tulips of unsurpassed size 
and brilliance. 


FREE FULL COLOR 1936 TULIP CATALOG 
DESCRIBING OVER 200 VARIETIES 


We're particularly proud of our new beautifully 
illustrated 1936 catalog,—and you'll be espe- 
cially pleased with the low prices and generous 
discounts being offered for advance ordering. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


The Largest Growers of Tulip 
Bulbs in Michigan, featuring 
over 200 varieties of Home- 
Grown Tulips. 


NELIS TULIP FARM 


BOX 551, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Holland—_ 
in the Heart 
f NewVork/ 


TUDOR ciyY~ 
Plants 30000 . 











SPECIAL 
OFFER 


We specialize in DO- 
MESTIC home-grown 
tulip bulbs . . . the 
kind that are larger, 
healthier, and easier 
to grow, with blooms 
unsurpassed for size 
and true color. To be- 
come acquainted with 
the grandeur of Nelis 
Tulips send for our 


FAMOUS 


“TULIP CITY" 
COLLECTION 


Fifty vigorous bulbs 
5 each of 10 choice 
varieties — speciall 
selected and labelled, 
shipped to you post- 
pe aid in time for early 
all planting, at the 
low introductory price 
of Two Dollars. Guar- 
anteed to produce top- 
size blooms the first 
year. Send your order 














one 

Tudor City is one of the finest residen- 
tial districts of fashionable up-town 
New York. Towering apartment houses 
and residential hotels surround a beau- 


tiful private park. The tulip beds in this 
park are a sight to thrill the beholder. 


Stately Darwins, Breeders and Rem- 
brandts present chalices literally as big 


as teacups, as delicately colored as hand- 
painted china. To produce this magnifi- 
cent a pe more than 30,000 Top-Size 
Bulbs of our own growing were planted 
last Fall under the personal supervision 
of Peter Van Bourgondien. Let us sup- 
ply you with Top-Size Dutch Bulbs, 
grown, harvested and graded exactly as 
were the bulbs used at Tudor City. 





SREE The World's Finest 


BULB BOOK 


Our 1936 Bulb Book is the finest ever 
published in America. The choicest 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, Narcissus, 
etc., are shown in glowing natural colors. 
Many new varieties are shown for the 
first time. 

This Bulb Book is so costly that we pub- 
lish only a limited edition. Thousands of 
flower lovers depend upon it to keep 
them informed on the latest Spring 
flowers grown from bulbs. Write for your 
copy, before our edition is exhausted. 


sane Early Order Cash 


Discount 
On orders selected from 
this Catalog and mailed 
with full remittance be- 
fore July list, we will 
allow a special 10% 
Discount. 





To Garden Club Members 


You will be interested in our plan for 
group buying. By grouping orders and 
forwarding them through a representa- 
tive to be appointed by your Olub, you 
can effect a substantial saving. Ask us 
for our Garden Club Plan. 


An Opportunity 
to Make Money 


Act as our representative in your com- 
munity. Take orders for our Top-Size 
Dutch Bulbs and High-Quality Spring 
Planting Material. Liberal commissions, 
also opportunities to win Monthly and 
Seasonal Bonus Awards. No investment 
required; no deliveries. Devote part or 
full time. An opportunity to build a 
permanent, profitable business that will 
grow from year to year. 

Write for details of our Agency plan. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to assure a 
worthwhile income. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK 


Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 


FROM GROWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER I 
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5 Exhibition BULBS ° 
Size Pen 


The Same Identical Bulbs oid 
Earlier at $1.50 for 15 


Each Collection is guaranteed to contain every one 
of the 15 highest esteemed Gladiolus, as voted upon in 
the latest ballot of the members of the American Glad- 
iolus Society. Thousands of customers paid $1.50 
earlier this season for one bulb each of these 15 varie- 
ties. I now offer you 50 Bulbs, same size and quality, 
but unlabeled, for only $2.00. 


These 15 Varieties Received 
Highest Votes 


Two years ago, Gladiolus enthusiasts were paying 
$2.00 a single bulb for Picardy, a sensational new 
shrimp-pink toned variety that is included in this col- 
lection. Picardy has now been crowned king of all 
Gladiolus, standing at the head of the list on number 
of votes received. 

I am now offering 50 of these Exhibition-Size 
Gladiolus for the same price at which a single 
bulb of Picardy sold only two years ago. 

In addition to Picardy the other 14 ‘“World’s Best”’ 
Gladiolus, out of thousands of varieties voted upon, 
included in this collection, are as follows: 

Minuet, clear lavender; Marmora, lavender gray 
with petunia blotch; Betty Nuthall, orange pink; 

Ww. H. Phipps, salmon; Commander Koehl, finest 
wi Mother Machree, salmon, gold and lavender 
blend; Pfitzer’s Triumph, orange red; Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, scarlet: Mrs. Leon Douglas, begonia rose; 
Albatross, pure white; Golden Dream, finest yellow: 
Mammoth White, white with cream throat; Aflame, 
flame color; Emilie Auburn,, bluish rose. 

Only at the end of the season could I offer you such 
amazing value in these World’s Finest Gladiolus. The 


bulbs I ship will produce flowers of wondrous beauty this season. Rush your order today, before my 


remaining stock is exhausted. 


50 Gladiolus Bulbs, unlabeled, for $2.00. Order as many lots as desired, at the same rate. Post- 
paid to your door, anywhere in the United States. Pamphlet ‘‘How to Grow Exhibition Gladiolus” 


included FREE. 


Robert Wayman 


Box B, BAYSIDE, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 








Distributors of 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 
BALTIMORE: Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON : Breck and Son Corp. 


BRISTOL (Va.): 
ood Howell Nurseries 


CHARLESTON: Mixon Seed Co. 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. 
CHATTANOOGA: 

Hood Feed & Seed Co. 
CINCINNATI: 

C. J. McCullough Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
COLUMBIA: Brabhan Seed Co. 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 


JACKSONVILLE: 
Jacksonville Landscape Oo. 


LOS ANGELES Germaine’s 
LOUISVILLE: Bunton Seed Co. 
MIAMI: Hector Supply Co. 
NASHVILLE: Howeil Nurseries 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK: Stumpp & Walter 
meee = 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 

PITTSBURGH: 

Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
PORTLAND (Me.): 

Brown & Josselyn 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Oo. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Riecke & Fleece Co. 
WASHINGTON: Balderson & Co. 


Roses like an acidity of about pH 6.0. 
Florida Humus has an acidity of pH 
6.0. This is one reason why Florida 
Humus is the ideal organic matter for 
your rose garden. In addition, Florida 
Humus is the best water container in 
its field, absorbing 530.64% its weight 
in moisture in five hours. Its high 
nitrogen content (3.52% on a dry 
basis) makes it a slow, progressive 
plant food which will help nourish 
your plants for years. Write today for 
free booklet, Nature’s Way to Better 
Lawns and Gardens. 


GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote 


special prices in carload lots. 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


N atlas Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 
Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 
141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








